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Art. I. The Works of Samuel Fohnfon, LL.D. with his Life, and 
Notes on his Lives of the Poets, by Sir John Hawkins, Knt. 
8vo. 11 Vols. 31. 6s. Boards. Buckland, Rivington, Payne, 


Cadell, &c. &c. 1787. 


IR John Hawkins informs us, that, at the requeft of fome 
i of Dr. Johnfon’s friends, he has taken upon himfelf the 
office of his Editor; and, accordingly, he prefents to the Public 
2s-icdmplete a collection as he was able to form, with the affitt- 
ance of directions left, for that purpofe, by the Author, The 
work is dedicated to his Majefty, but, we think, without feeling 
or fentiment. Left any one fhould imagine that either of the 
two former Princes of his Majefty’s illuftrious name is here in- 
tended, we are told, that it is George the Third, and for our further 
information, it is added, that he is king of Great Britain. Of 
this king it is faid, that bis royal bounty raifed the Author from a 
State of indigence to the enjoyment of learned leifure, and an exemption 
from worldly folicitude. 

Johnfon was one of the higheft literary ornaments of his Ma- 
jefty’s reign: in the year 1762, when the penfion was granted, 
he had finifhed his Dictionary, the Rambler, the Idler, Raffelas, 
and the beft of his works: he had enriched the world with his 
Jabours, but had made no provifion for himfelf. If at that pe- 
riod, when he was advanced in years, with a mind fatigued, 
and a conftitution vifibly declining, the royal munificence fought 
fo valuable an author in his obfcure retreat in the Inner Temple 
Lane, the bounty, fo conferred, is at once an honour to the 
King that granted, and to the Man that deferved it. Ideas of 
this kind might have kindled in the Dedication a fpark of fire ; 
but at prefent we muft remain content with a meagre account, 
implying no more than that his Majefty relieved diftrefs, and 
maintained a beggar. Through every period, in which letters 
flourifhed, it is the glory of the reigning prince, that he was 
the friend and protector of men of genius: Auguftus Czfar, 
and Louis XIV. are, for their attention to the arts, refpected 
at this day: Virgil and Horace refle& a luftre on the former ; 
Racine and Boileau do honour to the laft; and Johnfon will 
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repay George the Third with the praife of future times, for the 
ftipend he received. 

The Dedication is followed by The Life of Johnfon, amount- 
ing to one entire volume of fix hundred and two pages. In the 
progrefs of this work, Sir John Hawkins throws out, in great 
abundance, his opinions upon various fubjects, with the lives of 
other men, fome well known, and others of inferior fame. He 
favours us with a lift of Authors by profeffion, and of phyficians, 
who have failed, or fucceeded. He talks at large of Mr. Cave 
(the founder of the Gentleman’s Magazine), of lord Chefterfield, 
Fielding, Richardfon, Paul Whitehead, the members of doétor 
Johnfon’s club at the Chop-houfe in Ivy Lane; of mufic, po- 
litics, legal decifions, and the arches of Blackfriars bridge. He 
remembered, perhaps, that Warburton promifed to the memory 
of Pope a yuST VOLUME: a fimilar tafk (thouzh Warbu-ton 
broke his word) he feems determined to perform for Dr. Johnfon : 
but whether fo much mifcellaneous and foreign matter can be 
deemed jusT to the perfon whom he commemorates, may well 
be made a queftion. When a favourite topic, or a nameft- 
miliar to him, comes in his way, he flies off, for five or ten 
pages, fometimes more; and, during this excurfion of thought, 
we lofe fight of the proper object, In the dawn of tragedy, the 
Greeks faid, ** What is all this to Bacchus ?” and we, in the 
midft of Sir John’s wanderings, are inclined to fay, ‘* What is all 
this to Johnfon?” In the perufal of this work, we confefs, 
that we found ourfelves often under the painful neceffity of read- 
ing what did not intereft, becaufe it is mifplaced. Nune non 
erat his locus, _We thought of the ftory-teller in Foote’s farce, 
who begins with one fubject, and as new ideas ftart up in his 
mind, diftra&s you with wild variety, and indeed every thing 
but that which he profefled to tell in the outfet. Unity of de- 
fign is the firft beauty in every fpecies of compofition, and from 
the Biographer, who undertakes to give an interefting life, the 
Reader expeéts it. If the mind of the Writer, or his common- 
place book, be full of fragments, let him, like Bayle, difcharge 
himfelf in notes, which may be perufed at leifure, without: 
breaking the thread of the narration. 

In order to guide the Reader through the maze, which Sir 
John Hawkins has fo elaboracely formed, we fhall endeavour to 
find a proper clue. The courfe we fha!] take is this: we fhall 
firft give the life, prefenting doctor Johnfon in one continued 
and uninterrupted tenor: we fhail afterward, in another article *, 
prefent the opinions, maxims, and reflections of Sir John Haw- 
kins, together with his lives and anecdotes of other men, and all 
his mifcellaneous matter, under the title of an Appendix to 
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Tue Lire oF Doctor SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

This extraordinary man was born at Lichfield, on the 7th of 
September 1709. His father, Michael Jobnfon, was a bookfeller in 
thatcity. His mother was the fifter of doctor Ford, a phyfician of 
eminence, and of Cornelius Ford, otherwife parfon Ford, the 
fame who, being chaplain to the earl of Chefterfield, wifhed to 
attend that nobleman in the fame capacity on his embafly to the 
Hague. Colley Cibber relates the anecdote: You fhould go, 
faid the witty peer, if to your many vices you could add one 
more :—Pray, my lord,—what is that ?— Hypocrify, my dear 
doétor. Johnfon had a younger brother, Nathaniel, who died 
at the age of 27, or 28. Michael Johnfon, the father, had a 
brother of the name of Andrew, who kept the Ring in Smith- 
field, appropriated to wreftlers and boxers, for a whole year, 
and as Johnfon ufed to fay, was never thrown or conquered. 
Jobnfon’s father was, more than once, bailiff, or chief magif- 
trate of Lichfield, and, as Sir John Hawkins exprefles it, dif- 
charged the duties of that EXALTED /ffation with honour and 
applaufe. He was, like a number of others in that part of the 
world, a Jacobite, and, no doubt, gave an early tinéture of the 
fame principles to the mind of his fon. Michael, the father, 
died, at the age of 76, of an inflammatory fever; and the mo- 
ther at eighty-nine, of a gradual decay, in the year 1759. 

Samuel Johnfon derived from his parents, or from an uge 
wholefome nurfe, the diftemper called the king’s evil. Jaco- 
bites at that time believed in the efficacy of the royal touch: 
accordingly Mrs. Johnfon prefented her fon before queen Anne, 
who, for the firft time, performed that office, and gave her 
young patient as much of her healing quality as fhe could dif- 
penfe. Johnfon remembered fomething of this; he had a con- 
fufed idea of a lady in diamonds and a black hood. The feeds 
of Jacobitifm were thus early fown, and in a mind like his, it is 
not to be wondered if they ftruck their roots deeply, and grew 
with his growth. It is probable that he continued in thofe 
principles till he defpaired of the caufe. He was cut for the 
evil, and his face, naturally rugged, was feamed and disfigured. 
It is fuppofed that this diforder deprived him of the fight of his 
left eye, and alfo impaired his hearing. He never remembered 
to have enjoyed the ufe of the left eye. 

At the age of three years, he trod, by accident (as we are told), 
upon one of a brood of eleven ducks, and killed it: he is faid, 
upon that occafion, to have made the following verfes : 

Here lies good mafter duck, 
That Samuel Johnfon trod on, 
If it had liv’d ’t would have been good luck, 
There then had been an odd one. | 

Every great genius muft begin with a prodigy, and this is 

fcarcely exceeded by the bees on Piato’s lip, or the doves that co- 
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vered the infant poet with leaves and flowers: for how fhould 
a child of three years old make regular verfes, and in alternate 
rhyme? The father, moreover, foretold that he would bea 
great-man. 

At a proper age he was placed in the free-fchool at Lich- 
ficld. He was not remarkable for diligence: in the fields with 
his f{choolfellows, he talked more with himfelf than his com- 
panions, and was never remarkable for a tenacious memory, 
In 1725 he went on a vifit to his uncle Cornelius Ford, who 
detained him for fome months, and in the mean time affifted 
him in the claffics. After this he was placed at another fchool 
at Stourbridge in Worcefterfhire, and thence returned to his 
father’s houfe, as feems probable, to be trained up a bookfeller. 
He ufed to fay that he could bind a book. On the 31ft O&o- 
ber 1728, he went as an afliftant in the ftudies of a young 
man, of the name of Corbett, to Pembroke college, Oxford. 
Corbett was entered as a gentleman commoner, and Johnfon as 
acommoner. The college tutor, named Jordan, was a man of 
mean abilities. Johnfon being fined for not attending his 
le&tures, faid, **-Sir, you have fconced me two — for non- 
attendance at a lecture not worth a penny.” Corbett left the 
univerfity in about two years, and Johnfon’s falary ceafed. 
Being now ftraitened in his circumftances, his poverty was too 
apparent. He had but one pair of fhoes, and his feet appeared 
through them. A new pair being placed, by order of a friend, 
at his door, he threw them away with indignation. His tutor, 
Jordan, went off to a college living, and was fucceeded by the 
prefent Dr. Adams, now at the head of the college, and much 
efteemed for his learning and his talents, Under fuch a mafter, 
Johnfon became more regular in his attendance. Ethics, theo- 
logy, and claffical literature were his ftudies. He projected a 
common-place book, to the extent of fix folio volumes, but, 
fays Sir John Hawkins, the blank leaves far exceed the written 
ones. At the univerfity, his mind received an early impreffion 
of piety, and a tafte for the beft authors, antient and modern. 
Of that wandering difpofition of mind, which followed him 
through life, he difcovered early fymptoms. His reading was 
defultory, and always by fits and ftarts. His ftudies were not 
direfted to any particular fcience. General philology was the 
object of his ambition, The management of his time he never 
practifed ; nor did he regard the hours of ftudy, more than was 
required by the difcipline of the college. He joined the young 
men in hunting the fervitor, who at ftated times knocked at the 
room doors, to know if the ftudents were within. One of his 
fchoolfellows thought that there was fomething wrong in his 
conftitution, which would end in the total lofs of his under- 
ftanding or his health, but, happily for mankind, he was not 
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a true prophet. Notwithftanding all thefe appearances of wild- 
nefs, Johnfon read to great advantage. For a tafk impofed 
upon him, he tranflated the Meffiah of Pope; who faw the 
performance through the means of doctor Arbuthnot’s fon, and 
in ftrong terms declared his approbation of it. 

Jobnfon continued at Oxford from the 3: ft of O&ober 1728, 
to December 1729, when, for want of pecuniary fupplies, he 
left the place; but, having obtained the affiftance of a friend, 
returned in a fhort time, and in the whole completed a refidence 
of three years. Wonders are told of his memory, and, indeed, 
all, who knew him late in life, can witne{s that he retained 
that faculty in the greateft vigour. 

From the univerfity, Johnfon returned to his father’s houfe at 
Lichfield. Notwithftanding the natural ferocity of his temper, 
he had the higheft refpeét for the clergy. From contempt of 
the facerdotal order, he thought the tranfition eafy to a con- 
tempt of religion. His father died in December 1731, and in 
the month of March following, Johnfon became under- mafter, 
‘ or ufher, of a grammar fchoo] at Market-Bofworth in Leicefter- 
fhire. Of this fchool, Sir Wolftan Dixie was the patron. 
Johnfon was difgufted by this gentleman’s pride, and, in the 
July following, left the place, ever after {peaking of it with 
abhorrence. lt appears by a memorandum in his own hand- 
writing, dated 15th June 1732, that his whole receipt out of 
his father’s effects was no more than 201]. In June 1733, he 
refided with a perfon of the name of Jarvis, at Birmingham. 
At this place he tranflated, from the French, a Voyage to 
Abyffinia, written originally by Jerome Lobo, a Portuguefe 
jefuit, and containing a narrative of the endeavours of a com- 
pany of miffionaries to attract the people of Abyffinia to the 
church of Rome. A further account of the miffionary and the 
inhabitants of the country will be feen in the Appendix, which 
we propofe to add to this extract. At prefent we are unwilling 
to lofe fight of our hero. 

The tranflation of Lobo was publifhed in 8vo. by a Birmingham 
bookfeller: what price Johnfon had for it does not appear. In Fe- 
bruary 1734 he returned to Lichfield, and in Auguft following, 
publifhed propofals for printing by fubf{cription, an edition of the 
Latin poems of Politian, with the hiftory of Latin poetry, from the 
zera of Petrarch to the time of Politian; and alfo the life of Poli- 
tian, to be added by the editor ; the work to be printed in thirty 
8vo fheets, price 5s. For want of encouragement, the project 
was heard of no more. 

Johnfon, it feems, now intended to become an author by 
profeffion. ‘To this, Sir John Hawkins appears to have fome 
very nice and fqueamifh objeCtions. He points to a diftin@tion 
between the man, who writes with a view to profit, and him, 
who, regardlefs of money, follows the impulfe of his genius. 
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He feems to wonder that Johnfon did not enter into the ree 
finement of his notions, but, on the contrary, owned no ge- 
nuine motive for writing, other than neceflity. The delicac 
of Sir John Hawkins may be eafily appeafed. The Author, 
who with intent to profit by his labour, does nothing but what 
is fair and moral, if he writes well, confers a benefit on man- 
kind, and is honourably employed. Horace has long ago faid, 
Paupertas impulit audax ut ver/us facerem. Racine, Boileau, 
Corneille, Moliere, Addifon, Congreve, Pope, and others, may 
be added to the lift. If Sir John will anfwer to himélf 
one queftion, his doubts will vanifh: if a man takes 200], for 
his work, from what impulfe does he write ? 

In the year 1734, Johnfon, in profecution of his defign, made 
a tender of his fervices to Mr. Cave, the proprietor of the 
Gentleman’s magazine. His letter upon this occafion is as 
follows : 

‘SIR, Nov. 25, 1734+ 

‘ As you appear no lefs fenfible than your readers, of the defe& of 
your poetical article, you will not be difpleafed, if, in order to the 
improvement of .it, I communicate to you the fentiments of a per- 
fon, who will undertake, on reafonable terms, fometimes to fill 
a column. 

‘ His opinion is, that the publie would not give you a bad re- 
ception, if, befide the current wit of the month, which a critical 
examination would generally reduce to a narrow compafs, you ad- 
mitted, not only poems, infcriptions, &c. never printed before, 
which he will fometimes fupply you with, but likewife fhort literary 
differtations in Latin or Englifk; critical remarks on authors, an- 
cient or modern; forgotten poems that deferve revival, loofe pieces, 
like Floyer’s, worth preferving. By this method, your literary 
article, for fo it might be called, will, he thinks, be betier re- 
commended to the public, than by low jeits, awkward buaffoonery, 
or the dull fcurrilities of either party. 

* If fuch a correfpondence will be agreeable to you, be pleafed to 
inform me, in two pofts, what the conditions are on which you fhall 
expect it, Your late offer * gives me no reafon to diftruft your ge- 
nerofity. If you engage in any literary projects befide this paper, 
I have other defigns to impart, if I could be fecure from having 
others reap the advantage of what [ fhould hint. 

‘ Your letter, by being directed to S. Smith, to be left at the 
Caftle in Birmingham, Warwickfhire, will reach 

Your humble fervant +.’ 


To this letter Cave returned an anfwer, dated 2d Dec. 
1734, and retained Johnfon as a correfpondent and contributor 





* A prize of sol. for the belt poem on Life, Death, Judgment, 
Heaven, and Hell. 
_ + This letter, and Cave’s anfwer to it, may ferve to refute an 
affertion in an anonymous account of Johnfon’s life, that he was in- 
troduced to the acquaintance of Cave by Savage. 
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to his magazine. Though now engaged with Cave, Johnfon 
thought himfelf at liberty to look for other employment. Ac- 
cordingly in 1736, he made overtures to the Rev. Mr. Bud- 
worth, mafter of a grammar {chool at Brerewood, in Stafford- 
fhire, and formerly a pupil of Mr. Blackwall, at Market 
Bofworth, to become his affiftant. This propofition did not 
fucceed. Mr. Budworth apprehended that the convulfive mo- 
tions, to which Johnfon was even at that time fubje@, might 
be an object of ridicule to his {cholars, and of courfe leflen their 
refpect for the mafter. Johnfon being now about the age of 
27, married Mrs, Porter, the widow of a mercer at Birming- 
ham. She was worth about 800]., which to a perfon in 
Johnfon’s circumftances made it a defirable match. Of her 
beauty and perfonal charms Johnfon was an admirer, though 
his biographer doubts whether he ever faw ** the human face 
divine.” He certainly was very fhort-fighted, but it may be 
prefumed that he approached near enough to his wife, and, when 
young, perceived. diftin@ly. Garrick and others reprefented 
her as a painted doll, of little value, and difguifed with affecta- 
tion. 
To turn his wife’s fortune to the beft advantage, Johnfon 
now projected the fcheme of an academy of literature, In this 
he was encouraged by Mr. Gilbert Walmfley, regifter of the 
ecclefiaftical court of the bifhop of Lichfield. Of this gentle- 
man’s charaler Johnfon has left a handfome teftimonial at the 
end of the life of Edmund Smith. It appears that, under fuch 
patronage, he took a houfe at a place called Edial, near Lich- 
field. ‘The celebrated Garrick, whofe father, captain Garrick, 
lived at Lichfield, was placed under Johnfon’s care, by the 
advice of Walmfley. Garrick was then about the age of eighteen. 
An acceffion, however, of feven or eight pupils was the moft 
that could be obtained. To remedy this want of fuccefs, the 
following advertifement was publifhed: ‘* At Edial, near 
Lichfield, in Siaffordfhire, young Gentlemen are boarded, and 
taught the Latin and Greek languages, by Samuel Johnfon:” 
Vide Gentleman’s Magazine 1736, p. 418. The plan, not- 
withftanding, proved abortive. 

It appears, upon good authority, that in March 1737, John- 
fon and Garrick were fellow-travellers on horfeback, and ar- 
rived in London together, A letter from Mr. Walmiley, 
though it has not the date of the year, bears every appearance 
of being written upon this occafion. It is direéted to the Rev, 
Mr. Colfon, a celebrated mathematician, and is in the follow- 
ing terms; 

‘Dear Sir, Lichfield, March 2- 

* I had the favour of yours, and am extremely obliged to you; but 


cannot fay, I had a greater affection for you upen it, than I had 
U 4 before, 
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before, being long fince fo much endeared to you, as well by an 
early friendihip, as by your many excellent and valuable qualifica- 
tions. And, had [ a fon of my own, it would be my ambition, 
inflead of fending him to the univerfity, to difpofe of him as this 
young gentleman is. 

‘ He and another neighbour of mine, one Mr. S. Johnfon, fet out this 
morning for London together. Davy Garrick is to be with you early 
the next week, and Mr. Johnfon to try his fate with a tragedy, and 
to fee to get himfelf employed in fome tranflation either from the 
Latin or the French. Johnfon is a very good {cholar and a poet, 
and, I have great hopes, will turn out a fine tragedy writer. If it 
fhould any ways /ay in your way, doubt not but you would be ready 
to recommend and aflift your countrymen. 

G. WALMSLEY.’ 


The tragedy above mentioned was, moft probably, A/ahomet 
and Irene, which was aéted at Drury-lane in January or Fe- 
bruary 1749. It is founded upon a paflage in Knolles’s Hiftory 
of the Turks, a book, which the Reader will recolle€&t, has 
been fince highly praifed and recommended in the Rambler. 

It does not appear that Mrs. Johnfon attended her hufband in 
this his firft vifit to the metropolis. The ftock of money which 
Johnfon and Garrick brought with them, was foon exhaufted, 
For immediate relief, they borrowed of Mr, Wilcox, a book- 
feller in the Strand, five pounds upon their joint note. The 
money was punétually repaid. Johnfon now wifhed to engage 
more clofely with Cave, the publifher of the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine.. For this purpofe he wrote the following letter : 


‘Greenwich, next door to the Golden Heart, 

‘SIR, Church-ftreet, July 12, 1737. 

* Having obferved in your papers very uncommon offers of en- 
couragement to men of letters, I have chofen, being a ftranger in 
Londen, to communicate to you the following defign, which, I 
hope, if you join in it, will be of advantage to both of us. 

The Hittory of the Council of Trent, having been lately 
tranflated into French, and publifhed with large notes by Dr. Le 
Courayer, the reputation of that book is fo much revived in Eng- 
land, that it is prefumed a new tranflation of it from the Italian, 
together with Le Courayer’s notes from the French, could not fail 
of a favourable reception. 

* If it be anfwered that the hiftory is already in Englifh, it muft 
be remembered that there was the fame objection againft Le Cou- 
rayer’s undertaking, with this difadvantage, that the French had a 
verfion by one of their beft tranflators, whereas you cannot read 
three pages of the Englifh hiftory without difcovering that the ftyle 
is capable of great improvements ; but whether thofe improve- 
ments are to be expeCied from this attempt, you muft judge from 
the {pecimen, which, if you approve the propofal, I fhall fubmit to 
your examination. 

‘ Suppofe the merit of the verfions equal, we may hope that the 
addition of the notes will turn the balance in our favour, confider- 
ing the reputation of the annotator, 


‘ Be 
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‘ Be pleafed to favour me with a fpeedy anfwer, if you are not 
willing to engage in this fcheme; and appoint me a day to wait on 


you, if you are. Iam, Sir, your humble fervant, 
Sam. JOHNSON.’ 


In confequence of this letter, Johnfon and Cave were drawn 
into a clofer intimacy. Garrick now profefled his intention to 
embark as an actor, and, to give Cave a fpecimen of his talents, 
acted in the room over St. John’s Gate (where Cave lived) the 
charater of the Mock Doétor. 

Of Cave’s charaéter it is.unneceflary to fay any thing in this 
place, as doctor Johnfon has given the life of that extraordinary 
man. Bred to no profeffion, without relations, friends, or in- 
tereft, Johnfon was now an adventurer in the wide world. The 
arts of infinuation he did not underftand: with his natural 
roughnels, approaching to ferocity, he rather chofe to difplay 
his parts, at the rifk of being thought arrogant, than to wait 
either for patronage, or the recommendation of friends. With 
a'l the afperity of his manners, from which many revolted, he 
felt the tender fenfations of pity, friendfhip, and compaffion, in 
a moft eminent degree. He related to a mixed company the 
fingular fate of doétor Nicholas Hodges, who, during the plague 
in London, in 1665, was almoft the only phyfician who ftaid 
in London, and offered his art to the {preading contagion. 
Afier this extraordinary effort of virtue, that very man died a 
prifoner for debt in Ludgate. His biographer heard him tell this 
anecdote with tears ready to ftart from his eyes: ** Such a 
man, he faid, would not have been fuffered to perifh im thefe 
times.” 

Johnfon had been commended by Pope for his tranflation 
of the Meifiah into Latin verfe: but he knew no approach 
to fo eminent a man. With one, however, who was con- 
nected -with Pope, he became acquainted at St. John’s Gate, and 
that perfon was no other than the well-known Richard Savage, 
Of this man, Johnfon has written the life with great elegance, 
and depth of moral reflection. Sir John Hawkins tells us 
that Savage took off his hat with a good air, and made a grace- 
ful bow. Thefe charms, he fays, might operate upon Johnfon, 
who had not been ufed to genteel company; but if, accord- 
ing to the biographer’s notion, he never raw the face of his 
wife, how fhould he perceive the graces of Savage? Johnfon 
commenced an intimacy with this extraordinary perfon. Both 
had great parts, and they were equally under the preflure of 
want. They had a fellow-feeling, and fympathy united them 
clofer, Johafon has been often heard to tell, that he and 
Savage walked round Grofvenor-fquare till four in the morn- 
ing, in the courfe of their converfation reforming the world, 
dethroning princes, eftablifhing new forms of government, 
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giving laws to different ftates; and when at laft fatigued with 
their legiflative office, they wanted refrefhment, -both together 
could not make up more than the fum of fourpence halfpenny, 
With this man, Johnfon lived in intimacy till the beginning 
of 1738, when Savage, upon the ftrength of a fubfcription 
raifed by his friends (chiefly by Mr. Pope), was to retire from 
the vices of the metropolis to Swanfea in Wales. About this 
time Johnfon finifhed his Imitation of the third fatire of Ju- 
venal; the firft lines anticipate the retreat of his friend Savage; 

Refolv’d at length from vice and London far 

To breathe in diftant fields a purer air, 

And fix’d on Cambria’s folitary fhore, 

Give to St. David one true Briton more. 

This poem, when finifhed, was offered to Cave, as appears 

by the following letters ; 


‘SIR, 

* When I took the liberty of writing to you a few days ago, I did 
not expect a repetition of the fame pleafure fo foon, for a pleafure 
I fhall always think it to converfe in any manner with an ingenious 
and candid man; but having the inclofed poem in my hands to 
difpofe of for the benefit of the Author (of whofe abilities I fhall 
fay nothing fince I fend you his performance), I believed I could 
not procure more advantageous terms from any perfon than from 
you, who have fo much diftinguifhed yourfelf by your generous en- 
couragement of poetry, and whofe judgment of that art, nothing 
but your.commendation of my trifle can give me any occafion to call 
in queftion. I do not doubt but you will look over this poem 
with another eye, and reward it in a different manner from a mer- 
cenary bookieller, who cunts the lines he is to purchafe, and 
confiders nothing but the bulk. I cannot help taking notice that, 
befides what the author may hope for on account of his abilities, he 
has likewife another claim to your regard, as he hes at prefent 
under very difadvantageous circumitances of fortune. I beg, there- 


fore, that you wil! favour me with a letter to-morrow, that I may 


know what you can afford to allow him, that he may either part 
with it to you, or find out (which I do not expect) fome other 
way more to bis fati: faction. 

‘ I have only to add, that I am fenfible I have tranfcribed it 
very coarfely, which, after having altered it, I was obliged to do. 
I will, if you pleafe to tranfmit the fheets from the prefs, correct 
it for you, and will take the trouble of altering any ftroke of fa- 
tire which you may diflike. 

« By exerting on this occafion, your ufual generofity, you will 
not only encourage learning, and relieve diftrefs, but (though it 
be, in comparifon of the other motives, of very fmall account) 
oblige, in a very fenfible manner, Sir, your very humble fervant, 

Sam. JoHNson.’ 


‘SIR, Monday, No. 6, Caftle-itreet. 
‘ I am to return you thanks for the prefent you were fo kind 
to fend me, and to entreat that you will be pleafed to inform —~ 
y 
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by the penny-poft, whether you refolve to print the poem. If 
you pleafe to fend it me by the poft, with a note to Dodifley, I 
will go and read the lines to him, that we may have his confent 
to put his name in the title-page. As to the printing, if it can 
be fet immediately about, I will be fo much the author’s friend, 
as not to content myfelf with mere folicitations in his tavour, 
I propofe, if my calculation be near the truth, to engage for the 
reimburfement of ail that you fhall lofe by an impreffion of 500, 
provided, as you very generoufly propofe, that the prot if any, 
be fet afide for the Author’s ufe, excepting the prefent you made, 
which, if he be a gainer, it is fithe fhouldrepay. I beg you will 
let one of your fervants write an exact account of the expence of 
fuch an impreffion, and fend it with the poem, that I may know 
what 1 engage for. I am very fenfible, from your generofity on 
this occafion, of your regard to learning, even in its unhappiett 
ftate; and cannot but think fuch atemper deferving of the gra- 
titude of thofe, who fuffer fo often from a contrary difpofition. 
Iam, Sir, your moft humble fervant, 


Sam. Jounson,? 


It happened, however, that the Jate Mr. Dodfley became 
the purchafer, at the price, as his biographer thinks, of 
sol. If Pope was importunate to know the Author of the 
piece, the fecret, which Dodfley knew, would not have re- 
mained concealed, efpecially wnen the difcovery might have 
been of the greateft advantage to Mr. Johnfon: Pope, how- 
ever, faid he would not be long concealed: for this remark he 
did not need to recolleé&t what Milton faid of a beautiful 
woman, ** Whoever thou art, thou canft not long be con- 
cealed ;”” becaufe Terence had faid long before; Udi, ubi eft, 
diu celari non pote/?. Sit John Hawkins adds, that Johnfon, in 
this poem, has adopted the vulgar topics of the time, to gra- 
tify the malevolence of a faction: this is dogmatically faid, 
but we hope not to pay court to any perfon, or party,- of the 
prefent day. Johnfon heated his mind with the ardour of Ju- 
venal, and he wrote with the fpirit and energy of a fine poet, 
and a fharp accufer of the times. 

As Dogfley kept the fecret, it is no wonder that Johnfon 
gained no patronage by his poem. If he wrote for a faétion, 
as his biographer thinks, that faction would have embraced, 
with open arms, a man fo eminently qualified to ferve their 
views. No fuch thing happened. Jobnion, with all the fame 
of his poetry, went in Auguft 1738, to offer himfelf a candi- 
date for the mafterfhip of the fchool at Appleby in Leicefter- 
fhire, which happened then to be vacant. ihe ftatutes of the 
place required, that the perfon chofen, fhould be a matter of 
arts. To remove this objection, he found means to obtain the 
intereft of the late lord Gower with a friend of his lordthip’s, 
in order to procure for Johnfon a mafter’s degree in the uni- 
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verfity of Dublin, by the recommendation of doétor Swift, 
This expedient failed. There is reafon to think, that Swife 
declined to meddle in the bufinefs; and to this circumftance, 
Johnfon’s known diflike of Swift has been often imputed. 
Johnfon, thus difappointed, returned to London, and pub- 
Jifhed propofais for a tranflation of Father Paul’s Hiltory of the 
Council of Trent, in two volumes quarto: twelve fheets of 
the work were printed off; but a like cefign being offered to the 
Public, from another quarter, under the patronage of door Za- 
chary Pearce, both attempts were fruttrated. Of Jobnfon’s 
nothing now remains. His mind, however, was keen, vigorous, 
and aétive. He formed a multiplicity of projeéts (of which 
more in our Appendix to his Life), but all were either fore- 
ftalled by others, or abandoned for want of encouragement. In 
November 1738, he publifhed, at Cave’s, a tranflation of the 
famous Croufaz’s remarks on Pose. bearing the title of ** An 
Examinavion of Mr. Pope’s E/fay on Man: containing -a fuc~ 
cinét View of the Syitem of the Fatalifts, and a Confutation of 
their Opinions; with an Illuftration of the Doétrine of Free 
Will, and an Inquiry what View Mr. Pope might have in 
touching upon the Leibnitzian Philofophy and Fatalifm. By 
Mr. Croufaz, Profeflor of Philofophy and Mathematics at 
Laufanne.” Too this tranflation Johnfon did not fet his name. 
It is well known that Warburton undertook the defence of 
Pope. There is a letter of Juhnfon’s to Cave, relating to the 
publication of Croufaz’s work, remarkable for the conclufion : 


—  [ am, Sir, your’s, Impranfus.” If by the expreflion was meant, 


that he had mot dined, becaufe he had not the means, who can 
read it, even at this hour, without an aching heart ? 

In 1739, Johnfon joined in the clamour againit Sir Robert 
Walpole. He publifhed a pamphlet, intitled, ‘* Marmor 
NorFOLCIENSE, or an Effay on an ancient prophetical Infcrip- 
tion, in Monkifh Rhyme, lately difcovered near Lynn in Nor- 
folk; by Probus Britannicus.” This piece, according to the 
Biographer’s account, abounds with Jacobitifm, rails at ftanding 
armies, and complains that the Hanover horfe was fucking the 
blood of the Britifh lion. A warrant was iflued, and meflengers 
were employed to apprehend the author, who, it feems, was 
known. To elude his purfuers, he retired with his wife to 
Lambeth Marfh, and there lay concealed in an ob{cure lodging, 
till the ftorm fubfided. Before his biographer brought this matter 
to light, we did not know that Johnfon had ever been fo un- 
worthily employed. 

In the fame year, 1739, the licenfer of theatrical pieces for- 
bad the reprefentation of a tragedy, called Guftavus Vafa, by 
Henry Brooke. To juftify the rejection of this play, Sir John 
Hawkins feleéts a few paflages, not one of which would give um- 


brage at this day. If Sir John’s aotions of a feditious libel are 
fuch 
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foch as he himfelf reprefents, it is well for mankind that he is 
no longer Chairman of the Quarter-‘effions. Johnfon wrote a 
pamphlet on this occafion; it was called ** 4 Vindication of the 
Licenfers of the Stage from the malicious and fcandalous Afperfions of 
Mr. Brooke, Author of Guftavus Vafa.” 4to. 1739. Under the 
mafk of irony, it was a factious invective : but of this piece, and 
the Marnur Norfolcienfe (which we have never feen), the bio- 
grapher fays, that they have neither learning nor wit, nor a fingle 
ray of that genius, which has fince blazed forth. Peace be to 
their manes ! 

About the end of 1739, a fubfcription was completed for Sa 
vage, who was to retire to Swanfea. Johnfon then lodged at 
Gieenwich, and there parted with the companion of h’s midnight 
rambles, never to fee him more. ‘This feparation was, perbaps, 
a real advantage to Johnfon. In the company of Savage he 
loved wine and ftrong liquors, and, perhaps, from an example fo 
contagious, contracted that delight in midnight hours, and many 
other habits, which through the reft of his life he was not able 
to conquer. His abftinence from wine and ftrong liquors began 
foon after the lofs of Savage, and continued from that time, with 
little variation, to the end of his Jife. But indolence and diffipa- 
tion of time ftill prevailed. He never went to reft at regular 
hours, nor could he, with all hs efforts, rife ateight. During 
his conneétion with Savage, a fhort feparation took place between 
Johnfon and his wife: they were, however, foon brought tozether 
again. Johnfon loved her, and fhewed his affection in various 
modes of zallantry, which Garrick ufed to mimic. ‘Tone aftect- 
ation of fafhionable airs did not fit eafy on Johnfon: his gal- 
Jantry was received by the wife with the flutter of a coquette ; 
and both, we may believe, expofed themfelves to ridicule. 

Hitherto Johnfon lodged for the greateft part of his time in 
Exeter-ftreet, behind Exeter change in the Strand. Though he 
folicited Cave in 1734, yet the Magazine was provided with 
fuch various affiftance, that he was not fufficiently employed. 
He gave the lives of Boerhaave, Blake, Barratier, and others. He 


- wrote alfo, for the Magazine, the Life of Father Paul, an abridg~ 


ment, as it feems, of what he intended to prehx to the Hiftory of 
the Council of Trent. In order to gain, if poffible, the friend- 
fhip of Cave, he addreffed to him a Latin Ode, upon the fubject 
of the many compstitors which the Gentleman’s Magazine had 
to ftruggle with. The two firlt lines of this very beautiful Ode, 

Urbane, nullis feffe laboribus, 

Urbane, nullis uicte calumniis — 
put us in mind of Cafimir’s Ode to Pope Urban: 

Urbane regum maxime, maxime 

Urbane Vatum, &c. 


The Polith poet was, probably, at that time in Johnfon’s hands, 
From 
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From the year 1736 the oppofition to the Minifter had en- 
couraged Cave to give the Parliamentary Debates in his Maga- 
zine. Guthrie was the perfon employed for this purpofe. In 
1740-1 Johnfon fucceeded to that department. The eloquence, 
the force of argument, and the fplendor of language, difplayed 


_ gn the feveral fpeeches, are well known, and univerfally admired. 


We cannot refrain, in this place, from the infertion of an anec- 
dote, which we can relate upon good authority. Dr. Johnfon, 
Mr. Wedderburn (now Lord Loughborough), Dr. Francis (the 
tranflator of Horace), Mr. Murphy, the late Mr. Chetwyn, and 
feveral other gentlemen, dined with Mr, Foote. After dinner, 
an important debate, toward the end of Sir Robert Walpole’s 
adminiftration, being mentioned, Doétor Francis obferved, that 
Mr. Pitt’s fpeech, upon that occafion, was the beft he had ever 
read. He had been employed, he added, during a number of 
years, in the ftudy of Demofthenes, and had finifhed a tranflation 
of that celebrated orator, with all the decorations of ftyle and 
language within the reach of his capacity. Many of the com- 
pany remembered the debate, and feveral paflages were cited from 
the fpeech, with the approbation and applaufe of all prefent. 
During the ardour of the converfation, Jobnfon remained filent. 
When the warmth of praife fubfided, he opened with thefe 
words: ** That fpeech I wrote in a garret in Exeter-ftreet.” 
The company was ftruck with aftonifhment. After ftaring at 
each other, for fome time, in filent amaze, Dr. Francis afked 
how that fpeech could be written by him. ‘ Sir, faid Johnfon, 
I wrote it in Exeter-ftreet.: I never was in the gallery of the 
Houfe of Commons but once: Cave had intereft with the door- 
keepers : he and the perfons employed under him got admittance: 
they brought away the fubject of difcuffion, the names of the 
fpeakers, the fide they took, and the order in which they rofe, 
together with notes of the various arguments adduced in the 
courfe of the debate. The whole was afterwards communicated 
to me, and I compofed the fpeeches in the form they now have. 
in the Parliamentary Debates. For the fpeeches of that period 
are all reprinted from Cave’s Magazine.” To this difcovery 
Dr. Francis made anfwer: ** Then, Sir, you have exceeded 
Demofthenes himfelf, for to fay you have exceeded Francis’s 
Demofthenes would be nothing.” The reft of the company were 
lavifh of their compliments to Johnfon: pne, in particular, 
praifed his impartiality, obferving that he had dealt out reafon 
and eloquence with an equal hand to both parties. ‘* That is 
not quite true, Sir,” faid Johnfon; ** I faved appearances well 
enough, but I took care that the Whig dogs fhould not have 
the beft of it.” The fale of the Magazine was greatly increafed 


by the Parliamentary Debates, which were continued by John- 
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fon till near the end of 1743. From that time they were written 
by Dr. Hawkefworth to the year 1760. 

In 1743 or 4, Ofborne the Bookfeller, who kept a fhop in 
Gray’s Inn, ventured to purchafe the Earl of Oxford’s library, 
at the price of 13,000/. He projeéted a catalogue in five o&lavo 
volumes, at five fhillings each. Johnfon was employed in this 

ainful and laborious drudgery. He was likewife to fele& from 
the many thoufand volumes, of which the library confifted, all 
fuch minor tracts and fugitive pieces, as were in any degree 
worth preferving, with intent to reprint and publifh the whole 
in a colleétion, called the Harleian Mifcellany. The catalogue 
was completed, and the Harleian Mifcellany was, in 1749, pub- 
lied in eight quarto volumes, That Johnfon fhould be thus 
employed in a work fit for a day-labourer, muft give to every 

reader a painful reflection. He was, during the whole time, a 
lion in the toils. He paufed occafionally to read the book that 
came to his hands. Ofborne thought that fuch curiofity tended 
to nothing but delay: he reproached him for his tardinefs with 
all the pride and infolence of aman, who knew that he paid 
daily wages, and therefore thought that he might aflume an un- 
warrantabie fuperiority. In the courfe of the difpute, Ofborne, 
with that roughnefs which was natural to him, in anfwer to 
fome affertion, bluntly gave the lie. Johnfon feized a folio, and 
knocked the bookfeller down. ‘This anecdote has been often 
told to prove Johnfon’s ferocity : but merit cannot always take 
the fpurns of the unworthy, with patience and a forbearing 
{pirit. 

: Having completed Ofborne’s work, and being releafed from 
his fervice, Johnion publifhed, in February 1744, the life of his 
unfortunate friend Savage. This is not the place to fpeak of 
the work, nor indeed is an account of it neceflury. It is in 
every body’s hands, and has been always admired as an elegant 
piece of biography. ‘The Author had now lived nearly halt his 
days: without friends or lucrative profeffion, he had toiled and 
laboured, yet ftill, as he himfelf exprefles it, was to provide for 
the day that was paffing over him. Of the profeffion of an un- 
friended author, he faw the danger and the difficulties. Am- 
hurft, who bad conduéted the Craftiman, Savage, Samuel Boyfe, 
aad others, wito. had laboured in literature, without emerging 
from diftrefs, were recent examples, and clouded his profpeét. 
In the courfe of his ftudies, he had formed a lift of literary pro- 
jeQs, not lefs than forty-nine articles ; but fuch was his want of 
encouragement, or the verfatility of his temper, that not one of 
all his f{chemes wes executed. A new undertaking now occurred 
to him, namely an edition of Snakefpeare. As a prelude to this 
defign, he publifhed, in the year 1745, ** M7i/cellanecus Obferva- 
tions on the Tragedy of Macbeth, with Remarks on Sir Thomas Han- 
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mer’s Edition of Shakefpeare, and Propofals for a new Edition by 
himfelf.” This was intended as a {fpecimen of his abilities, and, 
indeed, the traét has fuch evident marks of afchojar and a 
genius, that Warburton, in his own edition, fpeaks of it in 
handfome terms. The notice of the Public was, however, not 
excited ; there was no friend to promote a fubfcription ; the pro- 
jet died at that time, to revive at a future period. 

A new undertaking was now propofed to Johnfon, namely, 
an Englifh Di&tionary, upon an enlarged plan. Several of the 
moft opulent Bookfellers had long meditated a work of this 
kind; Johnfon was in the vigour of life, and the agreement was 
foon adjutted between the parties. Emboldened by this connec. 
tion wich the firft Bookfellers in town, Johnfon now thought it 
proper to have a better habitation than he had hitherto’ known. 
To this time he had lodged with his wife in courts and alleys in 
and about the Strand and Fleet-ftreet ; but now, for the purpofe 
of carrying on his arduous undertaking, and to be near the 
Printer, he took a houfe in Gough Square, Fleetadtreet. He 


_ went to work without delay; five or fix amanuenfes were con- 


ftantly under his direction. He was now told that the Earl of 
Chefterfield had fpoken favourably of his defign. In confe- 
quence of this information, he drew up, in 1747, a plan of his 
Dictionary, and dedicated it to Lord Chefterfield, then Secre- 
tary of State. Mr. Whitehead, afterwards Poet Laureat, was 
chatged with the manu(cript, in order to convey it to his 
Lordfhip. The refult was an invitation from Lord Chefterfield 
to the Author.. A ftronger contraft of characters could not be 
brought together; the nobleman, celebrated for his wit, and 
thoroughly accomplifhed in all the modes of politenefs and arti- 
ficial civility ; the author, confcious of his own merit, towering 
in idea above all competition, verfed in fcholaftic logic, but a 
ftranger to al] the forms of polite converfation ; uncouth, loud, 
and vociferous. The acquaintance was commenced, but never 
cemented into friendfhip. The coalition was too unnatural. 


+ Johnfon expeéted a Mecznas, and was difappointed. No pa- 


tronage, no provifion, no affiftance followed. Vifits were re- 
peated, but the reception was not cordial. Johnfon one day 
was left for a full hour, waiting in an antichamber, till a gentle- 


man fhould retire, and leave his Lordfhip at leifure. This 


entleman was Colley Cibber; Johnfon faw him go away, and, 
fired with indignation, rufhed out of the houfe. 

Of the idea which Lord Chefterfield entertained of Johnfon, 
we have a diftin@ view in the following portrait, delineated in 
one of his Lordfhip’s letters for the ufe of his fon. ‘The paflage 
is as follows: 

‘ There is a man whofe moral charaéter, deep learning, and fu- 


perior parts, 1 acknowledge, admire, and refpect ; but whom it is fo 
im poflible 
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impoflible for me to love, that I am almoft in a fever whenever Iam 
in his company. His figure (without being deformed) feems madé 
to difgrace or ridicule the common ftructure of the human body. His 
legs and arms are never in the pofition which, according to the fitua- 
tion of his body, they ought to bein, but conftantly employed in 
committing acts of hoftility upon the graces. He throws any where, 
but down his throat, whatever he means to drink, and only mangles 
what he means to carve. Inattentive to all the regards of focial life, 
he mif-times, and mif-places every thing. He difputes with heat, 
and indifcriminately, mindlefs of the rank, character, and fituation 
of them with whom he difputes: abfolutely ignorant of the feveral 
gradations of familiarity and refpect, he is exactly the fame to his 
fuperiors, his equals, and his inferiors; and therefore by a neceflary 
confequence, abfurd to two of the three. Is it poffible to love fuch 
aman? No. The utmoft I can do for him, is, to confider him as 
a refpectable Hottentot.’ 

After the incident of Colley Cibber, Johnfon gave up all 
hopes of patronage. A dedication might pamper his Lordthip’s 
vanity, but promifed to himfelf no kind of advantage. He 
thought that he had received an affront, and in a ftyle of refent- 
ment wrote a letter upon the occafion, concluding with a formal 
renunciation for ever of his Lordfhip’s patronage. In his high 
and decifive tone he ufed to fay, that Lord Chefterfield was a 
Wit among Lords, and a Lord among Wits. In faét, Johnfon 
was ever afhamed of the tranfaction, and {poke of it.upon all 
occafions with the greateft contempt. 

Soon after the [etter to Lord Chefterfield, Garrick, in con- 
junction with Lacy, became patentee of Drury-lane playhoufe. 
For the opening of the theatre in Sept. 1747, Johnfon wrote, 
for his friend, the well-known prologue, which, if we except 
Mr. Pope’s to the tragedy of Cato, is, perhaps, the beft in the 
Englith or any other language. The playhoufe being now in 
the nands of Garrick, Johnfon once more thought ot his tra- 
gedy of Mahomet and Irene, which was his whole ftock on his 
firft arrival in town. In the winter 1749 the play was acted, 
with the advantages of Garrick, Barry, Mrs. Cibber, and Mrs. 
Pritchard. Never was there in point of drefies, fcenes, and de- 
corations, fuch a difplay of eaftern magnificence: but, fays Sit 
John Hawkins, ‘ the diétion was cold and philofophical; it 
came from the head of the writer, and reached not the hearts of 
the hearers.’ This mav be the place to mention the diftinétion 
Garrick made between Johnfon and Shakefpeare; ‘* All that the 
former writes, comes from his head: when Shakefpeare fat down 
to write, he dipped his pen into his own heart.” We fhall not 
here enter on a critical examination of the play ; the Author's 
works will be before us, when we have gone through his life. 
During the reprefentation of Mahomet and Irene, Juhnfon was 
conftantly behind the fcenes, and, thinking that his character of 
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an Author required fome ornament for his perfon, he chofe, upon 
that occafion, to decorate himfelf with a gold-laced watloost. 
The piece did not fucceed beyond nine ioe: three of them 
were for the benefit of the Author: what was the amount is not 
known, but, probably, it was not very confiderable, as the proftt, 
that ftimulating motive, never invited him to another theatrical 
attempt. 

That the hiftory of an author muft be found in his works, is, 
in general, a true obfervation ; and was never more apparent 
than in the life before us. Every epocha of Dr. Johnfon’s life 
is fixed by his writings, In the beginning of 1749, he pub- 
lifhed a fecond imitation of Juvenal, namely of the tenth Satire, 
under the title of ** The Vanity of Human Withes.” It will 
be fufficient to fay, in this place, that the pocm has been always 
held in high efteem. The particular beauties fhall be pointed 
out hereafter, In 1750 a grand-daughter of Milton had a be- 
nefit at Drury lane playhoufe, and Johnfon wrote the Prologue. 
In the meantime his Diétionary went on. ‘The fum ftipulated 
with the Bookfellers was to be paid, from time to time, as the 
work proceeded, This was the Author’s only fupport. The 
intenfe application, which this vaft performance required, de- 
prived him of his favourite pleafures, fuch as reading in his de- 
fultory manner,. ard the converfation of his friends. To foften, 
as wel! as he could, this inconvenience, he had formed, in 1749, 
aclub, that met at Horfeman’s chop-houfe in Ivy-lane, Pater- 


nofter-row, on every Tuefday evening. “Ihe members of this 


little fociety were ten in number; namely, Samuel Johnfon; 
Do@or Salter, father of the late Mafter of the Charter-houfe ; 
Mr, [he was not then Dr.] Hawkefworth; Mr. Ryland, a mer- 
chant; Mr. John Payne, then a bookfzller in Paternofter Row ; 
Mr. Samuel Dyer, a learned young man, intended for the dif- 
fenting miniitry; Dr. William M‘Ghie, a Scotch phyfician; 
Dr. kdmund Barl tker, a young phyfician; Door Richard Ba- 
thurft, a young phyfician, and Sir John Hawkins *. 

Acthis club Johnfon made fo hearty a meal, that the meme 
bers believed it to be his dinner. He drank nothing but lemon- 
ade. Ihe young Pretender, the rebels in Scotland, and the 
executions on Tower-hill, were fubjects not to be mentioned be- 
fore him. Dyer was a Shaftfburian philofopber ; he had been a 
pupil. of the famous Hutchefon in Scotland, and the moral fenfe 
was. his rule and principle of virtue. Jubnion, fays his bio- 
grapher, was an admirer of Dr, Clarke, and believed with him, 
that all rational beings are under.an obligation to act agreeably 
to the fitnefs of things. To thofe who knew Johnfon, we be- 





* A further account of this club will be given in our ppendix to 
this Life. 
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lieve this will be perfeQly new; but having nothing in view, at 
prefent, but the hiftory of his life, we fhall referve the dif- 
cufion of this point for a future opportunity. . Dyer and John- 
fon ufed to difpute at this club about the moral fenfe and the 
fitnefs of things; but Johnfon was not uniform in his opinions, 
contending as often for victory as for truth. his infirmity at- 
tended him through life, At the club, however, his morbid 
melancholy had its lueid intervals; but his biographer leaves us 
to guefs, how his companions contrived to difpel the nee 
Johnfon, he tells us, would contradié felf-evident propofitions, 
fuch as, that the luxury of this country has increafed with its 
riches, and that the practice of card-playing is more general 
than heretofore. If fuch were the topics, who would not labour 
under a morbid melancholy? Sir John Hawkins tells us, that 
in the talent of humour there hardly ever was Johnfon’s equal ; 
but he gives no inftance or illuftration. ‘That tafk he leaves to 
the lively underftanding of Mis. Thrale, or the diligent atten- 
tion of Mr, Bofwell. 

While a member of this club at the chop-houfe in Ivy-lane, 
Johnfon laid the plan of that celebrated paper, the Rambler. It 
was beyun without any participation with his chop-houfe com- 
panions. ‘The firft number iflued forth on Tuefday, the 26th 
March, 1749-50; the paper was regularly publifhbed on Tuef- 
days and Saturdays, till the labours of the Rambler concluded 
on March 17, 1752. The _— number of efiays amounted 
to two hundred and eight. Sir John Hawkins feys, we kaow 
with certataty of only four that were not of his own writing 
viz. No. 32s by Mrs, Catharine Talbot; No. 97, by Mr. 
Richardfon, Author of Clarifla; and Nos. 44 and 100, by Mrs, 
Carter. This account is not perfectly accurate: the laft Num- 
ber of the Rambler mentions alfo four billets in the roth paper ; 
the fecond letter in the 15th; and the fecond letter in No. 107, 
This, it muft be owned, was fender afiftance. 

Of the Ivy-lane club, the Author, as it feems, made no other 
ufe, than to eat becf-fteaks with them, to difcufs points with 
Mr. Dyer, and withdraw his mind from the fatigue of his ftudies. 
‘That his chofen companions were not in{pired with fome occa- 
fional effays, is fomewhat fingular, One would have thought 
that Horfeman himielf would have written an effay. Dennis 
fays, genius confifts in certain motions of furious joy and pride 
of foul upon the conception of a great hint: fome, he adds, 
have the motions without the hints; others have the hints with- 
out the motions; and a third fet have neither the hints nor the 
motions. In which clafs are we to place the members of the 
chop-houfe club? 

The folemn prayer offered up by the Author of the Rambler, 
invoking the affiltance of Heaven during the courfe of bis work, 
is an initance of his piety. 
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Of this excellent production, the Rambler, the number fold, 
on each day, hardly amounted to five hundred: of courfe, the 
bookfeller, who paid Johnfon four guineas a week, did not carry 
on a fuccefsful trade: his generofity and perfeverance are to be 
commended, 

We have already faid, that meaning here to give his life, we 
do not intend to interrupt the narration with critical remarks, 
Of a pofition, however, advanced by Sir John Hawkins, we 
cannot avoid taking notice at prefent. The Biographer fays, 
an eulogium on Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks, and a fevere 
Cenfure on the Samfon Agoniftes, are the only critical eflays to 
be found in the Rambler. If he will revife the Rambler, or 
even the Table of Contents, he will find no fewer than twenty 
more, What are the eflays on Paftoral Poetry, on Verfification, 
on Tragi-comedy, Hiftory, and many others ? 

In the fpring, 1751, while Johnfon was engaged in writing 
the moral papers of the Rambler, he indu'ged himfelf in a fro- 
lic of midnight revelry. This was to celebrate the birth of 
Mrs. Lenox’s firft liierary child, the novel of Harriot Stuart. 
He drew the members of his Ivy-lane club and others, to the 
number of twenty, to the Devil Tavern, where Mrs. Lenox 
and her hufband met them. Johnfon, after an invocation of the 
Mufes, and fome other ceremonies of his own invention, invefted 
the Authorefs with a laurel crown. The feltivity was protr.cted 
till morning, and Johnfon, through the night, was a Bacchanalian 
without the ufe of wine. Of this frolic no other particulars 
are told, except that Sir John had the tooth-ach, and went away 
afhamed to fee the fun fhine upon his debauch. M 

---¥. 


[To be concluded in our next.] 





Art. LU. American Philojophical Tran/a@ions, continued. 
MEDICAL, &e. 
The Art of making anatomical Preparations by Corrofion. By John 
Morgan, M. D. 
HE various methods of injecting the blood veffels, and re- 
moving the foft parts by corrofion, are amply treated 
by moft of our anatomical writers. and pubdlicly taught in every 
anatomical theatre in Europe. Dr. Morgan advances nothing 
new on the fubjeét: his receipts for the injection, are good, 
and the inftrudtions he gives for the operation are plain and 
fimple. 
An Account of a motley coloured, or pyed, Negro Girl, and a Mu- 
latto Boy. By tne fame. 

Thefe {potted Negroes are curious and uncommon, They 
afford ample matter of {peculation to thofe anatomifts who with 
to inveftigate the caufes of biack, brown, and white fkinned 


men. The girl here defcribed bad feveral broad, white, irregular _ 
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fhaped fpots on a black ground; part of the hair was alfo white, 
though curled like the reft ; fhe was born of black parents. The 
boy is fimilarly marked, and was born of a black mother and 
white father. 

Two Hearts found in ene Partridge. By M. d’Aboville, 

No anatomical defcription is to be found in this account, 
M. d’Aboville unfortunately let a dog eat the entrails of the par- 
tridge before they were examined; two gentlemen, however, be- 
fide himfelf, had feen this /ufus natura ; and the paper concludes 
with two certificates figned by them, in order to confirm our 
Author’s affertions. 

An Enquiry in‘o the Caufe of the Increafe of bilious and intermittent 
Fevers in Pennfyluania. By Benjamin Ruth, M. D. 

It has been obferved, that Penofylvania has, for fome years 
paft, been more fickly than it was formerly. Fevers, which a 
few years ago abounded chiefly on the banks of rivers, and in 
marfhy places, now appear in high fituations, and on gravelly 
foils. This change with refp & to the healthinefs of the coun- 
try, Dr. Rufh attributes to the following caufes: 1ft, The eftae 
blifhment of mill-ponds,—* there are whole counties,’ fays the 
Door, * in which intermitten:'s were unknown until the waters 
of them were dammed, for the purpofe of ereéting mill-ponds.” 
2d, The cutting down wood. And 3d, The different and un- 
equal quantities of rain. However the two firft of thefe caufes 
may operate in producing an increafe of fevers, we can by no 
means coincide with our Author in attributing the increafe of 
fevers to the laft caufe, fince, by all meteorological obfervations, 
the quantity of rain in any diftrict is always, cammunibus annis, 
nearly equal. 

The hints for preventing bilious and intermittent fevers are 
juft, and perfeétly confiftent with theory and obfervations. Dry 
fitudtions, apartments—wett aired, and freed from damps, by 
frequent and brifk fires, warm clothing, generous diet, cleanli- 
nefs, &c. are all highly recommended. ‘Though the practi- 
tioner may not mect with any thing new or uncommon, yet Dr, 
Ruth's precepts are all ufeful, and, if duly abferved, cannot, 
we apprehend, fail of anfwering the end propofed. 

Objfervations on the Cause and Cure of the Teianus. By the fame, 

Dr. Ruth remarks, tnat the predifpofition to the Tetanus de- 
pends on relaxation produced by heat, exceffive labour, watch- 
ings, marches, or fatigue of any kind ; hence he has found, that 
the Tetanus is more frequent from wounds received in battles, 
than from fimilar wounds received in any other way, and that 
thefe wounds praduce a Tetanus more certainly in warm and 
moift weather. 

Since it is occafioned by relaxation, our Author juftly ob- 
ferves, that the medicines indicated to cure it, are fuch only as 
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are calculated to remove this relaxation, and to reftore to the 
fyftem its natural tone. The Peruvian bark and generous wine, 
are therefore proper. The operation of blifters, he thinks, is of 
a more complicated nature. He acknowledges that they are {eda 
tive, and antifpafmodic, in fevers; but in the peculiar {tate of 
irritability which occurs in the Tetanus, he confiders their ef- 
fe&s as fimply ftimulatinz. In order to cure the difeafe, Dr. Ruth 
fays it is not only neceflary to produce a proper tone in the fyftem, 
but alfo an inflammatory diathefis.. As a general inflammatory 
diathefis difpofes to topical inflammation, fo topical inflamma- 
tion difpofes to a general inflammatory diathelis. Wounds are 
Jefs apt, on this account, to inflame in fummer than in winter. 
In the Tetanus there is vniformly obferved an abfence of all] in- 
flammation in the wounds which produce it. A fplinter under 
the nail produces no convulfions, if pain, inflammation, and fup- 
puration follow the accident. It is by exciting pain and in- 
flammation that the fpirit of turpentine aéts in ‘all wounds and 
punctures of nervous and tendinous parts; and our Author af- 
firms, that there never was a Tetanus from a wound, where this 
remedy had been applied in time, and the whol e fy ftem | IN a pro- 
per tone. A - 

Dr. ‘Ruth adds feveral cafes to confirm his theory, in all of 
which the removing the univerfal relaxation, and exciting in- 
flammation by topical ftimulants, always fuccefsfully cured the 
difeafe. 
fan Account of the late Dr. Hugh Martin’s Cancer Powder. By 

the fame. 
~ Dr. Martin was in pofleffion of a fecret remedy which per- 
formed complete cures in cancerous ulcers. The powder which 


~he applied to the wound was a cauftic; and effectually extir- 


pated the cancer. Dr. Martin died in the beginning of the year 

1784, without divulging the compofition of fo valuable aremedy. 

On the antifeptic Virtues of Vegetable Acid and Marine Salt com 
bined. By William Wright, M.D. 

This paper contains the relation of feveral cafes of dyfenteries, 
diabetes, remittent fevers, belly-ach, and putrid fore throats, in 
which a mixture of lemon juice and fea fait was given with fuc- 
cefs. As the whole paper is a narrative of cafes, without any 
general remarks or obfervations on them, an abftract of it would 
be tedious and uninterefting. 

The Medical Hifory of the Cortex Ruber, or Red Bark. By John 
Morgan, M.D. 

The defcription here given of the tree which produces this 
bark, and which is called by ous Author Cinchona Caribea Sania 
Lucia, i is as good a defcription of any other tree as of the Cin- 
chona: a fault too frequent with people who have not attended 
to the minutiz of natural hiftory, 
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In his account of the medical qualities of the bark, Dr, 
Morgan has made ample amends for his deficiency in botanical 
renee ledce; but we have lately given our Readers fuch full and 
particular tits Sm of this new kind of Peruvian bark as may be 
fufficient to excufe us from enlarging, at prefent, on a fubje& 


where nothing materially new occurs, 2 
~— ~ pet « 


(To be continued. ] 





Art. II. The Bhagvat Geeta, concluded: See our laf, p. 198. 


N our laft Review, we gave an analytical account of the firft 

fix chaptess of this work; we now proceed to the feventh, 
which treats, * Of the Principles of Nature, and the vital 
Spirit.” T he title of this leéture and its contents are in pe- 
neral equally obfcure, We thall only extra& from it one fen- 
tence, in which the omnifcience of the Deity is, we think, 
finely contrafted with man’s ignorance of the divine nature, 
‘I know, O Arjoon, all the beings that have pafled, all that 
are prefent, and all that fhall hereafter be; but there is not one 
amongit them who knoweth me.’ 

Lecture VIII. has for its title * Of Pooroofh.’ This word, 
according to our tranflator, in vulgar Janguage, means no more 
than man, but in this work it is aterm in theology, ufed to ex- 
prefs the vital foul, or portion of the fpirit of Brahm inhabiting 
abody. Between the title thus explained, and the contents of 
this chapter, there feems to be but little analogy. It enforces 
that abftract mediation on the nature of the Deity fo often in- 
culcated before: and afferts the diffolution and reprodu@tion of 
the univerfe every day and night of Brahma. This day and 
night are each of them fuppofed to laft a thoufand revolutions of 
the Yoogs, or a {pace equal to 4,320,000,000 years. 

The learned Reader will perceive a ftriking refemblance in 
this doctrine to that of the Stoic year, and it is obfervable, that 
fome notions of the alternate deftru€tion and reproduCtion of the 
world are faid to have exifted, not only in the philofophy of He- 
raclitus, from whom the Stoics feem to have borrowed their 
hypothefis, but in Perfia, China, and Siam, and, if we may truft 
fome writers, even among the later defcendants of that very 
people, who, in the Mofaic defcription of the Deluge, poffeffed 
ihe only true hiftorical foundation, on which the canned of 
tradition, or the fanciful arrogance of philofophy, may have 
reared the milhapen fuperftru€ture of error and fuperftition. 

Lecture 1X. * Of the Chief of Secrets, and Prince of Scienée,’ 
From fome paflages in this le€ture in particular, as well as from 
the general tenor of the Geeta, we think, with Mr. Wilkins, 
that the principal defign of its author was to unite all the pre- 


vailing modes of worfhip, and to undermine the tenets incul- 
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cated in the Veds, by fetting up the doétrine of the unity of the 
Godhead, in oppofition to idolatrous facrifices, and the worfhip 
of images. Indeed, Kreefhna repeatedly and exprefsly aflerts, 
that the reward of the followers of the Veds, and of thofe who 
worfhip fubordinate divinities, fhal] be only the temporary en- 
joyment of an inferior heaven, for a period to be meafured by 
the extent of their virtues. 

‘ The followers of the three Veds, who drink of the juice of 
the Som*, being purified of their offences, addrefs me in facri- 
fices, and petition for heaven, Thefe obtain the regions of 
Eendra +, the prince of celeftial beings, in which heaven they 
feaft upon celeftial food and divine enjoyments ; and when they 
have partaken of that {pacious heaven for a while, in proportion 
to their virtues, they fink again into this mortal life, as foon as 
their ftock of virtue is expended.’ Eternal happinefs is in the 
mean time offered to thofe only who wo:fhip Brahm the Al- 
mighty. The leéture concludes with this folemn and fenfible 
exhortation: * Confider this world as a finite and joylefs place, 
and ferve me. Be of my mind, my fervant, my adorer, and 
bow down before me. Unite thy foul, as it were, unto me, 
make me thy afylum, and thou fhale go unto me.’ 

Aad here it is worthy of remark, that Kreefhna mentions only 
three of the Veds. From which Mr. W. very juftly concludes, 
that three only exifted in the time of Kreefhna: and as the 
fourth, he fays, mentions the name of Kreefhna, it is equally 
proved ‘to be a pofterior work. This is a very curious circum- 
ftance, as all the four are univerfally believed by the Hindoos 
to have been promulgated by Brahma at the creation, This re- 
mark, he informs us, had efcaped a)] the commentators, and 
was received with great aftonifhment by the Pandeet who was 
confulted in the tranflation. 

LeQure X. * Of the Diverfity of the Divine Nature.’—Here 
Kreefhna enters at Jarge into the doétrine of God’s pervading all 
things. A notion in which, Strabo ¢ informs us, the ancient 
Brahmans agreed with the Greeks. In fat, this opinion was 
held not only by the Italic philofophers and the Stoics, but by 
Plato and Anaxagoras, who neverthelefs always diftinguifhed 





‘ * Som is the name of a creeper, the juice of which is command- 
ed to be drank at the conclufion of a facrifice, by the perfon for 
whom and at whofe expence it is performed, and by the Brahmans 
who officiate at the altar.’ 

‘ + Eendra is a perfonification of the vifible heavens, or the power 
of the Almighty over the elements. He is the f{prinkler of the rain, 
the roller of the thunder, and dire&tor of the winds. He is repre- 
fented with a thoufand eyes, grafping the thunderbolt.’ 

T Megs worrwy ds Tore EdAncw dododenmms te dsosnwy cvlov (xorpur) xj mow 
Ores, Os GAY damwePorrnxey avlee P.10zo. Edit. Amit. 
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between God and the world. Plato, who defcribes the Deity 
as udevi weusyusvov, yet derives dinasov from dix tov, fe. palling 
through all things, and in this fenfe adopts it as one of the 
names of the Supreme Being. 

To fay nothing of the Latin profe writers, fuch as Seneca, 
Apuleius, and Quintilian, the poets are full of allufions to this 
opinion. Witnets the pesas dt Asog racas wev ayuias, &c. of 
Aratus, and the ‘Jovis omnia plena of Virgil, who has more to 
the fame effcét elfewhere. 


Deum namque ire per omnes 

Terrafque, tractufque maris, coelumque profundum. 

Hinc pecudes, armenta, &c. 
Nor did the Pagan theology ftop here, for it not only taught as 
that God pervaded all things, but that he was himfelf all things. 
This latter notion was received as well] by thofe who held God 
to be a pure abftraét mind, fuperior to the foul of the world, as 
by others who confidered the latter as the fupreme Deity. This is 
clearly proved by Cudworth, in the 4th chap. of his 1ft book, 
from the Saitic infcription, from the epitome of the Orphic the- 
ology by Timotheus, from the doctrines of Xenophanes, Par- 
menides, and Melifflus, and the teftimony of the Afclepian dia- 
logue. 

Ti the laft (entence of this lecture, we think, Kreefhna almoft 
rifes to fublimity : * 1 am, in like manner, O Arjoon, that which 
is the feed of al] things in nature; and there is not any thing, 
whether animate or inanimate, that is without me. My divine 
diftinétions are without end, and the many which I have men- 
tioned are by way of example. And learn, O Arjoon, that 
every being which is worthy of diftinétion and pre-eminence, is 
the produce of the portion of my glory. But what, O Arjoon, 
haft thou to do with this manifold wifdom ? [ planted this whole 
univerfe with a fingle portion, and ftood ftill.’ 

Leéture XI. * Difplay of the Divine Nature in the Form of 
the Univerfe.’ Here we have a difgufting and monftrous repre- 
fentation of the Deity, who is defcribed as manifefting himfelf 
in a moft terrific form to the aftonifhed and affrighted Arjoon. 
Unable, however, to behold the awful fight with his natural 
eyes, he is furnifhed by Kreefhna with an heavenly eye, to en- 
able him to difcern the Deity: as Pallas, in the Iliad, purges 
away the film from the eye of Diomede that he may diftinguifh 
gods from mortals : 

Ary 3 av ros am cpbarwon Erov, x mpiy emrnty 
OP; Ev YiWwounNs ney Sov, nds K G02 Oe Iliad. é. 127. 

LeQure XII. * Of ferving the Deity in his vifibie and invifi- 
ble Forms.’ The preference here is decidedly given to thofe 
{piritual worfhippers who ferve the Deity in his incorruptible 
and invilible form. 

LeQure 
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Lecture XIIJ. © Explanation of the Terms Khhetra and 
K fhetra-Gna.’—Thefe terms, as far as we can colle& from 
Kreefhna’s myfterious: explanation of them, are nearly equiva- 
lent to matter and fpirit. 

Lecture XIV. * Of the three Goon, or Qualities. ’— The three 
qualities here {poken of, and defcribed as powerfully influencing 
the human mind, are Satwa, truth, Raja, paffion, and Tama, 
darknefs. ‘§ From the Satwa is produced wildom, from the 
Raja covetoufnefs, and from the Tama madnets, diftraction, 
and ignorance, Thofe of the Satwa-goon mount on high, thofe 
of the Raja ftay in the middle, while thofe abject followers of 
the T'ama-goon fink below. When he who beholdeth, perceiv- 
eth no other agent than thefe qualities, and difcovereth that 
there is a being fuperior to them, he at length findeth my na- 
ture; and when the foul bath furpafied thele three qualities, 
which are co-exiftent with the body, it is delivered from birth 
and death, old age and pain, and drinketh of the water of im- 
mortality.’ 

Le&ture XV. £ Of Pooroofhottama.’—The whole of this lec- 
ture is involved in the moft profound ob{curity, ‘The only fen- 
tence in which Kreefhna explains the word that gives a title to 
the chapter is fo full of myftery, that the tranflitor freely con- 
fefles his defpair of revealing it to the fatisfaction of the reader, 
He conjectures, however, that Krecfhna only meant to collect 
into one view feveral appellations, by which the Deity ts diftin- 
guifhed by fo many diffrent theo!ogilts, in order to expote their 
various opinions refpecting his mature, and unite them in one, 

Lecture XVI. “* Of good and evil Deftiny.’—Every man is 
here reprefented as coming into life under the influence of good 
orevil deftiny. Thofe who are fubject to the former are natu- 
rally enducd with all the qualities requifice to entitle them to 
future felicity, or eternal abforption in the divine nature. In 
the fame manner, thofe who are born under the influence of the 
Jatter, © know not what it is to proceed in virtue, or recede from 
vice,’ and hence their fouls are doomed to be confined to mortal 
birth, 

Le&ture XVII. ¢ OF Faith, divided into three Species.’— 
Kreefhna divides faith into three {pecies, according to the pre- 
dominance of either of the three goon or qualities above defcribed 
in Le&, xiv. 

Lecture XVIII. * Of forfaking the Fruits of Action for ob- 
taining eternal Salvation.’ 

¢ The man who, performing the duties of life, and quitting 
all intereft in them, placeth them upon Brahm, the fupreme, is 
not tainted by fin, but remaineth, like the leaf of the lotus, un- 
afiected by the waters.’ 

This 
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This refined do@trine is ftrongly inculcated in almoft every 
page of the Geeta, and the difinterefted frame of mind, which it 
is calculated to produce, is infifted on as eflentially neceflary to 
the attainment af future felicity. Among a nation of philo- 
fophers, if we could fuppofe fuch an one to exift, this opinion 
might poflibly have its due weight. But it feems little calcu- 
Jated for the great mafs of mankiad, who, ating entirely from 
the impulfe of hope and fear, can only be retained within the 
bounds of duty by direct appeals to thofe moft powerful paffions 
of she human heart, . 

On the fame principle that hope of reward is confidered by 
the Hindocs as an improper motive to action, the ancients re- 
jected another as bafe and unworthy, wiz. the fear of punifh- 
ment. Horace tells us, that good men avoid vice folely from 
the love of virtue— 

ee ce 
* Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amore. 

Several of the Sroics, particularly +Epictetus, denied every 
fpecies of punifhment of fouls after death, and all of them re- 
jected the belief of future punifhmeot, when adopted as an in- 
centive to virtuous actions, Thus Chryfippus reprehended Plato 
for that part of his Republic which defcribes the punifhment of 
the damned—@ne1y ex opus MCT LEME TH UO THY Sewv obs 
TNS UObMIAS TOY KEDAAOV® EVDIACANTOV T EVEL, % 7006 Tevavlsov ea 
youre ToAARS TeocMacuss % wilavorntas avtimem eras Tov meps 
Tw ypTo T2 SEB KOAATEWY Aoyov, WS BdEV dsapecovl a tns Axnys % 
ans ArpiTas, Os wy Tx Tauern TE KAMOMOAEW as YUVAINES aVELC@ 
yeos Tf. 

We have now taken a fummary view of the contents of the 
Geeta, and from the few inftances which we have adduced, it 
appears that fome of thofe queftions that bewildered the minds of 
the ancients have been agitated by the Hindoos, frequently with the 
fame (uccefs, and often almoft in the fame manner. In fpeculations 
indeed which are beyond the {phere of human reafon, men mutt 
neceflarily be nearly equal; nor can learning or genius confer 
any other fuperiority than that which is derived from abfurdity 
decorated by fancy, or methodized by rule. 

It has been already obferved, that in our eftimate of the Geeta, 
confidered as a compoflition, we differ toto ca@lo from its panegy- 
rift Mr. Haftings. The time, and place, and circumftances un- 
der which the dialogues are reprefented to have pafled, are fuch 
as fhock all probability. In the middle fpace, in front of two 
hoftile armies drawn up ready to engage, and at the very moment 
when the battle is commencing, Kreefhna addrefles to the leader 





* Epift. lib. i. Ep. 16. 
+ See Arrian in Epiétet. lib. iii. c. 13. 
} Vid. Op. Plutarch. p. 1040, Edit. Xyland. 
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of one of thofe armies a long feries of difquifitions on the mof 
profound and abftrufe fubjeéts in metaphyfics and theology. 
Candour, indeed, obliges us to confefs, that, amid a mafs of 
obfcurity and abfurdity, we have fometimes met with paflages, 
which, as critics, we admire, and with precepts’ which, as Chrif- 
tians, we cannot but approve. But, 

Apparent rari nantes in gurgite va/fio. 

The grand, and perhaps the only point of view, in which the 
Geeta appears to poffefs any important value is this, when we 
confider it as a curious fpecimen of the mythology, and (fo far 
as it extends) an authentic ftandard of the faith and religious 
opinions of the Hindoos. In this view its value is truly import. 
ant; but we are not fuch enthufiafts in the caufe of Indian lite. 
rature, nor do we think fo lightly of the two greateft epic poets 
the world has ever produced, as to imagine, with Mr. Haftings, 
that in any fituation, or under any circumftances, a comparifon 
can be inftituted between them and even the moft admired paf- 
fages of the Mahabharat, without the groffeft injuftice, and the 
moft abject degtadation. 

To the Geeta Mr Wilkins has fubjoined the tranflation of an- 
other epifode from the Mahabharat, which contains a moft wild 
and romantic defcription of the churning of the ocean in fearch 
of the amreeta, or water of immortality, and of a battle which 
enfued betwixt the Soors and Afoors, different orders of cceleftial 
beings, in confequence of its difcovery. Between this latter de- 
fcription and Milton’s 6th book of Paradife Loft, fome traces of 
fimilarity are certainly obfervable. Indeed, we think it by no 
means improbable, that the whole of the epifode is founded on 
fome traditionary account of the war in heaven, but blended 
with a copious intermjxture of fable, and embellifhed with all 
the luxuriance of eaftern imagination. 

Hitherto our remarks have been principally confined to the 
Geeta itfelf. The little which we have now to add muft be ex- 
clufively dedicated to Mr. Wilkins, Afier expatiating fo fully 
on the want of Indian books in general, and on the utility of 
the prefent work in particular, it 1s fcarcely neceflary to exprefs 
our obligations to Mr, W. for the pains he has beftowed on this 
publication. With refpeé to the fidelity of the verfion we can 
ourfelves fay nothing ; but the authority under which it is pub- 
lifhed, fupported as it is by the teftimony of Mr. Hattings, 
leaves us no room to doubt. When we firft heard of this tranf- 
Jation, we hoped, indeed, to have feen the original, or at leaft 
fome part of it, printed with it; particularly as the extraordi- 
nary ingenuity of Mr. Wilkins in preparing types for Halhed’s 
Bengal Grammar naturally tended to cherifh fuch a hope. Gra- 
titude, however, fhould fupprefs every murmur ; for till we for 


get what has been done by Mr. W, it is fcarcely poffible to re- 
member 
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member what he has omitted. For this reafon we forbear to 
complain of the darknefs of feveral paflages, which might per- 
haps have been rendered more intelligible by the aid of a few ad- 
ditional notes. And indeed, when we refleé&t on the almoft 
Herculean labours of our tranflator, our fenfe of his deficiencies 
is converted into wonder at his fuccefs. He had to contend 
with all thofe complicated difficulties to which we alluded in the 
former part of this critique: in a word, with every difficulty 
that could arife from the obfcurities of a language which the 
Brahmans fpend their lives in ftudying, from a phyfiology blend- 
ed with the fenfelefs jargon of fable, and from the confufed 
and heterogeneous mixture of allegory and metaphyfics. Not- 
withftanding thefe difadvantages, the ftyle of his tranflation is 
neat, elegant, and vigorous. The notes are few, and entirely 
explanatory, but they ar@replete with judgment and tafte, and 
difplay fuch an acquaintance with Indian manners and opinions, 
as could be the refult only of curiofity directed by good fenfe, 
and favoured by the moft propitious opportunities of obferva- 
tion. On the whole, he deferves a high rank among thofe il- 
luftrious characters, whom neither the {plendour of wealth, nor 
the fyren voice of !uxury, have rendered infenfible to the pleafures 
of the mind, By the judicious exercife of his talents on a fub- 
je&t fo little underftood, and by employing thofe hours in liberal 

purfuits which avarice might have devoted to the acquilition of 
new treafures, he has refleéted the higheft honour on the patron- 

age of Mr. Haftings, who, whatever may be his political merits 

or demerits, is juftly entitled to our warmeft applaufe and grati- 

titude for his endeavours to promote the ftudy of Indian litera- 

ture, and thus open a new and extenfive field of enquiry to his 

countrymen. We cannot conclude thefe remarks without ex- 

prefling an earneft hope, that fuch examples may excite fucceed- 

ing adventurers to explore with diligence thofe hidden ftores of 

intellectual treafure which will engage the attention of the in- 

quifitive philofopher in every age and climate, and furvive, per- 

haps, when the Britifh dominion in India fhall bave long ceafed 

to exift, and when the fources which it once opened of wealth 

and power fhall be loft even to remembrance. a 2 





Art. 1V. Thoughts on the Mechanijin of Societies. By the Marquis 
de Cafaux, Fellow of the Royal Society. Tranflated * from the 
French (under the Infpeétion of the Author) by Parkyns Mac- 
Mahon. $svo. 5s. Robinfons. 1786. 

N no refpcét has the fagicity of political fpeculators been fo 
effectually baffled as on the fubject of national debt. Before 
the beginning of the prefent century, many had foretold, with 
all the confidence that felf-conceit, engrafted on ignorance, fo 
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naturally infpires, that before the national debt fhould have 
amounted to one tenth part of what it is at prefent, a national 
bankruptcy muft have enfued. The fame forebodings have been, 
from time to time, and ftill are repeated; and although experi- 
ence has falfified the former ptediGtions, it is found impoffible to 
prevent men from giving credit to furmifes, which to the com- 
mon apprehenfions of mankind appear fo reafonable and welf 
founded. Ensboldened, however, by obferving the prefent pro- 
fperous ftate of this nation, which exhibits as yet no unequivocal 
fymptoms of finking under the weight of that enormous debr, 
which when viewed at a diftance appeared fufficient at once to 
overwhelm it, fome fpeculators, more daring than the reft, have 
of Jate ventured to maintain opinions, directly the reverfe of thofe 
maxims, which our forefathers deemed as certain as the funda 
mental axioms of geometry itfelf. * . 

Among the boldeft of thefe innovators, we muft rank the 
Marquis de Cafaux, Author of Thoughts on the Mechanifm of 
Societies, which might with equal propriety be entitled fpecula- 
tions on the effects of ‘national debt, for that is the principal 
fubje&t treated in his volume, ‘This gentleman ftrenuoufly 
maintains, that the national debt, if it has been in any man- 
ner pernicious, has proved, in other refpeéts, highly beneficial 
to the community—that it might with fafety be increafed to a 
ium much greater than its prefent amount—that thé intereft can 
eafily be borne by the nation, becaufe, after the effet of fund- 
ing any fum is over (which effect is only temporary,. and bene- 
ficial to the ftate during the time of its operation), it becomes 
null, fo that be it great, or be it fmall, the community are 
equally infenfible of it; and that of all poffible political evils, 
the greateft to be feared, if it were likely to take place, would 
be the paying off the national debt. 

Thefe are pofitions not lefs new than furprifing, and they 
are maintained by a variety of fubtle arguments, and ingenious 
hypothefes, that blunt the edge of any ridicule with which a 
reader might be difpofed to treat them. Every page of the 
prefent work, indeed, exhibits ftriking proofs of ingenuity; 
but we dare not beftow upon it the fame degree of appl-uie on 
account of its judiciou/nefs. Poficfled of a lively imagination, 
and creative fancy, the Author has, on many occafions, found 
it an eafy matter to raife a beautiful fabric, with the flighteft 
materials, and on the moft unftable foundations ; and he knows 
fv well how to point out the defetive parts of thofe works which 
oppofed his progrefs, that he finds no difficulty in clearing his 
way cf all former obftructions. To {peak ferioufly, this trea- 
tife.is the performance of a man of a lively and penetrating 
genius, who at one glance fees the abfurdity of former fpecula- 


tors, and whofe mind forms combinations fo quickly, as sw 
ow 
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low him to be hurried away by this plaftic faculty with a ra- 

pidity, that gives him no Jeifure to perceive defects in his own 

hypothefes, greater, perhaps, than many of thofe which he ex- 
ofes with fuch irrefiftible force of argument. 

Though we cannot, therefore, recommend this book as an 
initiatory treatife on the fcience of political economy, or as pro- 
per to be put in the hands of men of ordinary talents to direct 
their judgment on this branch of knowledge, yet we confider it 
as a valuable addition to former writings on the fubject. Per- 
haps the diftinguifhing feature of modern compilations is an un- 
due deference for authority; a fmooth and uninterefting deve- 
lopement of ideas that have been inculcated by men who have 
obtained a fort of dictatorial authority in the world of literature ;— 
and this ferves to lull the mind afleep, inftead of awaking the 
reafoning faculties. The work before us is admirably calculated 
to counteract this procedure. New thoughts are ftruck out in 
every page, and abfurdities which have been cherifhed for ages, 
are detected in every fection of the performance. To the man of 
genius, therefore, this will be a precious morfel; to the man of 
judgment it will afford a rich fund of fpeculation ; and the ani- 
madverfions which thefe rapid touches wil! occafion, mutt in 
many ca‘vs lead to truths which would not otherwife have been 
adverted to. 

To attempt an analyfis of a book which claims no merit in 
point of arrangement, would be ufelefs labour; yet it may be ne- 
ceflary to give the reader a concife notion of the general principles 
which the Author endeavours to eftablifh in this work.—They 
are, that taxes impofed in any country, neceflarily and unavoidably 
raife the prices of the commodities taxed to the full amount, at 
leaft, of the fums laid upon them; and not only do they raife 
the price of the commodities taxed, but they in the fame pro- 
portion raife the price of a// other commodities, grain and labour 
in particular being accounted fuch; but if the price of every 
thing a man has to fell be augmented in the fame proportion as 
the price of that he has to buy, he will then be precifely in the 
ftate he was in before the prices were raifed, and the effects of 
the tax from that moment become null. Hence, he argues, the 
effect of taxes within the country, to whatever amount they may 
be raifed, can rever be of very material confequence, or tend to 
clog the operations of induftry. 

With regard to foreign commerce—If, in confequence of 
taxation, or otherwife, the price of goods at home is raifed much 
higher than abroad, his opinion is, that fince you cannot afford 
to lower the price of your own goods in foreign markets, you 
will be under the neceflity of raifing the price of foreign goods 
2s high as your own, and from the moment that this event 


takes place (and this he thinks muft neceifarily happen foon) the 
effects 
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effets of the tax become alfo null; fo that, according to his 
hypothefis, whether we regard internal profperity or external 
commerce, it is a matter of very great indifference what the 
amount of taxes fhall be. 

We muft not ftop to controvert thefe pofitions, nor to point 
out the fallacy of fome of the arguments brought to fup- 
port them, as it does not properly fall within our province ; and 
becaufe we make no doubt but that we fhall foon have occafion 
to refume the fubject, in reviewing the anfwers that may be ex- 
pected from others, we fhali barely take notice of one ftriking 
fact that ftrongly militates againft one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples here affumed : it is this ; according to the Marquis’s hypo- 
thefis (and he infifts upon it on innumerable occafions) the price 
of grain muft invariably be raifed by all taxes in the fame propor- 
tion with other commodities ; for, fays he, p. 249, * to imagine 
it poffible to maintain, and endeavour ferioufly to maintain wheat 
at the fame price, while the taxes advance by 10 per cent. that of 
the products of induftry, is to aim at the ruin of agriculture,’ 
But is it not an undeniable fat, that the average price of wheat . 
in England is at this hour, when the nation pays by taxes the 
‘neerel of two hundred and forty-fix millions fterling, really 
Jower than it was before one fhilling of national debt was con- 
tracted ?, Whence comes it that fuch a ftriking exception to his 
general principle has not been fo much as adverted to? 

We might likewife take notice of the abfurdity of fuppofing 
that without the national funds, no refources could be found for 
employing the capitals of thofe who are not capable of enter- 
ing into active bufinefs, or not inclined to do it—an argu- 
ment which we were furprifed to fee ferioufly infifted on by one 
fo clear fighted as the Marquis de Cafaux. We were equally 
furprifed to find the Author arguing on the fuppofition, that if 
at any time the national revenue fhould excced the national ¢x- 
penditure, and it fhould be refo!ved to preferve that furplus, fo 
as to have it at command on any future emergency, it would in 
that cafe be abfolute!y neceilary to retain it in cofh, and lock it 
up ulelefs in firong chefts during all that time. As wel! might 
he fay, that a private perfon, who at any time accumulates a 
ftock, muft neceflarily bury the whole in a ftrong cheft, as that 
the public favings would of necefiity be thus preferved. It is 
evident that nothing but adelire to favour his hypothefis by 
every argument that could appear in zeny degree plaufible, fhould 
have induced him to infift on thefe heads, or to infinuate, as he 
on other occafions does, that a diminution of the legal intereft 
of money, fuppofing it to be brought about naturally, and with- 
out force, co.id prove prejudiciz] to the interefts of the com- 
munity. We were, for the fame reafon, furprifed to find 


paper money in England, and credit, mentioned as two diftinét 
things, 
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things, feeing they are in every efential circumftance the 


fame. 

As a fpecimen of the Author’s manner of reafoning, we fhall 
fele&t a fmall pare (for the whole would be too long for our 
{canty limits) of what he fays on the balance of trade, a fubje& 
that has long been a favourite in this country ; and which, efpe- 
cially fince Sir Charles Whitworth’s Tables were publifhed, has 
afforded matter for many calculations, that lead to conclufions 
exceedingly abfurd. On this fubjeé our fpirited Author ob- 


ferves : 
‘ When the proprietor of a confiderable fum in the Englith funds 


examines Sir Charles Whitworth’s truly valuable State of the Trade 
of Great Britain, he thanks his ftars, and fays, ‘‘ I have nothing to 
fear whilft the balance of trade continues in favour of this kingdom ; 
but the moment it fhall turn againft her, recourfe muft inevitably be 
had to the expedient fo long poftponed: the application of the 
{ponge is inevitable.” 

And a little farther on he thus proceeds : 

‘ By means of that valuable work, I fee, from the year 1700t0 1775, 
and that in the greateft detail, ftrengthened by all the proofs that the 
nature of the fubjec&t can admit of, a conftant fuperiority of exports, 
which, in the fpace of 75 years, amounts to the enormous fum of 
267,774,769 /. (I have overlooked the fractions of each article.) 
This is, in the total amount, much more than one half of the 
gold and filver imported into Europe from America, during the fame 
Japfe of time ; but of this period of 75 years, 30 mult be attended 
to, wherein the fuperiority of Engli/h exports, comes.up very nearly 
to 3 of the general importation of thofe two precious metals, which 
were to make good fo many other balances. We thould alfo obferve, 
amongft thofe years, a moft flourifhing one, wherein that Exgli/fh fa- 
vour abforbs, as it were, all the filver imported into Europe; and 
five other years ftill more wonderful, where it furpaffes that general 
importation by 10, 12, and even 1300,000/.; for in 1750 the gene- 
ral exportation of Exgli/h goods exceeded the importation of foreign 
produce by 7,359,964/. and yet all that product of the mines, be- 
longing to Spain and Portugal, is eftimated only at 6,000,000/. fter- 
ling per annum.’ . 

In another place, treating on the fame fubject of the balance 


of trade, he fays : 

‘ I begin, by afking whether there exifts a nation in Europe, which, 
upon perufing what Mr. Necker fays to the prefent purpofe, and the 
ufe made, almoft generally, in England, of the work of Sir Charles 
Whitworth, much more explicit with regard to the balance of Great 
Britain, would hefitate an inftant to break off all commercial con- 
nections with England and France, if only one half fhould prove real 
in the prejudices of the two nations, on the object which at prefent 
feems to determine all the others? 

* I would, in the next place, propofe, for examination, whether 
thofe two nations are not indebted to thefe prejudices, for the great- 
eft part of their miftakes, and of the obftacles which they have found, 
which they ftill find, and which they will ever find, in the meafures 
Rav. April, 1787. Y that 
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that other nations think themfelves obliged to adopt, in order to 
guard againit the effects of thote prejudices, till their fallacy is uni- 
verfally acknowledged, as well as their fufficiency to produce their 
boaited effet, even in favour of thofe who would obftinately refu/e to 
give them up. 

‘ Every year, fay the prejudices of both nations, more than feven 
millions fterling are required for their two terrid/e balances ; but not 
above fix millions are brought over from America: —if Spain and 
Portugal be allowed to come in for one-fixth (indeed it would be but 
juft), the other parts of Evrofe muft fettle it amongft themfelves to 
find the two millions fteriing, which without that affefiment would 
be deficient in the balances neceflary to France and England.— 
Whence does Europe take thofe two millions? whence have they been 
taken hitherto? I know not: but it is a ftubborn fa&t: you may con- 
fult the work of Mr. Necker for the balance of France, and for that 
of England the ftatements of Sir Charles Whitworth; the former 
amounts to 70 millions of /iwres, about three millions ilerling ; and 
the latter to 83,678,818 /. in the fpace of 20 years, from 1754 to 
17733 itis, one yéar with another, more than 4,180,000/. per annum. 
Bat, above all, let it not efcape obfervation, what is faid in France, 
that the decline of that empire will begin, when this balance of 79 . 
millions of livres fhall begin to decline ; and that it is the opinion ia 
England, that, were the favourable balance to be below two or three 
millions fterling, a national bankruptcy mutt indifpenfibly foilow. 
What is moft miraculcus (and indeed confolatory for thofe who are 
obliged to think of their elevation before they dream of a bank- 
ruptcy, or even of their decline) is, that while France and England 
have received annually, the one four and the other three millions 
fterling ; that is to fay, one-fixth more than America has to fhare 
among all the European nations, the other countries in Europe have 
neverthelef{s increafed their mafs of money, by all that was neceffury 
to keep up their luxury, and the circulation of a revenue which has 
almoft doubled in the courfe of a century. Thefe are prodigies 
which will ceafe to be fo, even if we admit the fas on which they 
are founded, if we take the trouble of adding thereto a few other 
facts rather lefs queftionable 3 and if it be acknowledged at lait, that 
there are yet others, concerning which the moft expert calculator 
cannot flatter himfelf that he fhall even come near the truth, and 
which give to thofe who will be at the trouble of reflecting, all the 
latitude they may want, to conclude that the two balances are as in- 
admiffible when fubjected to the difcuflion of reafon alone, as they 
are afterwards demonffrated to be falfe, by fa&ts which cannot be con- 
troverted.’ 

The following analyfis of the effeéts of prohibitory laws againft 
exportation will give the Reader a tolerably juft notion of our 
Author’s manner of reafoning, and of the ideas he wifhes to in- 


culcate: 
© Probibitory Laws avainf? Exportation. 
‘ Query. Why do you folicit a prohibitory law againit the exporting 
of fuch an article of national produ&? 
© Anfwer, ThatI may get it cheaper. 
¢ 2. Can 
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¢ 9, Can you buy it cheaper, without wronging the man who 
might fell it dearer ? 

‘ A. No. 

‘ 2. As it is impoflible to prove that fuch a condud is equitable, 
how will you be able ro prove it to be advantageous to the ftate ? 

« 4. It is advantageous to the flate, that al! its internal produc. 
tions fhould receive at home, all fuch forms and preparations as may 
increafe their value. 

‘ 9. Is the quantity of productions ufeful to the ftate? 

’ ‘. The queftion is almott ridiculous. 

If the producer he di‘couraged by the low price fet upon his 
Fn and take proper meafures to produce /¢/s, in order to 
fave the expence attending a greater produé ‘tion, and in the mean 
time to gain by producing /e/s as much as he could gain by pro- 
ducing more, will you not then be guilty of having wronged the {late 
of all the produétions which you cruth in the very bud, by the pro- 
hibition ? 

‘ A. No. Smuggling will give to the parties injured by the pro 
hibitory law, a fully fufficient means of extricating themfelves. 

‘ 2. Your hopes then are, that fmuggling will make up for the 
injuries you propofe to do to the producers; but how will you come 
penfate to the ftate for the lofs it fuitains by a clandeftine exporta- 
tion? 

‘ A. Our only bufinefs is to mind ovr own intereft; befides, the 
ftate may eafily procure, by means of a land-tax, what it may lofe 
by the clandeftine exportation : and we are fo far from expecting that 
{muggling fhould turn out to our advantage, that we petition it may 
be made a capital offence, and prohibited under pain of mutilation, 
the galleys, or at leaft the entire ruin of the {muggler. 

But the law will either fucceed, or fail in its effet. If the 
Jaw fucceed, will you not be the author of that diminution of the 
produéts which the low price you intend to fet rpon thofe producis 
muft unavoidably occafion? And if the law fail in ‘is effe&t, do you 
not ufelefsly deprive the ftate, 1{t, of the produce of the imuggler’s 
Jabour, whom you hope to iee hanged, or, at bett, mutilated ; 3; and 
2dly, of the produce of that labour, which would have been per- 
formed by that army, partly compofed of rogues, partly of idle fel- 
lows, now to be fet upon the watch to deteét and apprehend the 
{muggler, keep him in clofe confinement, and lead him finally tothe 
gallows, or to the galleys ? Who is to pay thofe rogues and idle tle 
lows? 

¢ ‘ 4. The ftate, to be fure. 

. What are the effential parts of the fate? 

. a Induftry, that goes in fearch of money ; and agriculture, in 
as much as fhe feeds induftry at the cheapef? rate 

‘ Agriculture, impoverifhed by your prohibitery law, will then 
lofe, not only what fhe fhould get by being at liberty to export, but 
alfo what the muft find to afiift you in procuring her impoverifhment, 
by paying the land-tax:neceflary to pay thofe very rogues and idle 
fellows, whofe bufinefs it is to deftroy her only remaining refource 


againk your cupidity—sMUGGLING. 
‘ aes Y2 * Probibitory 
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* Probibitory Laws againft, or excefive Duties impofed upon Importation. 

* 2, Why do you petition againft the liberty of importing fuch 
or fuch another article? 

‘ A, Becaufe we manufacture it, and wifh to fell it dearer to the 
national confumers. 

‘ 2. Of how many orders of men is the clafs of national con- 
fumers compofed ? 

‘ A. Of two, the land proprietor, and all perfons not wholly defti- 
tute of money. 

‘ Q. That is to fay, in all cafes, of the whole kingdom, again 
the fmall number of individuals who humbly petition for the prohi- 
bition of an article;—be it fo. Have you devifed any means to in- 
creafe in the confumer the ability of purchafing, whilft you advance 
the price of your goods? 

‘ A. Not we;—on the contrary, it is our intention to have as 
much as we can of his commodities and money, for as little of our 
goods as poflible. 

‘ 2, How can men of knowledge and probity be blind to the ini- 
quity of fuch a fcheme?—Will not at leaft its execution be fome- 
what impeded by the greateit part of thofe who follow the fame trade? 

‘ A. No;—that is impoflible: our corporations have already pro- 
vided againft the inconvenience you allude to: not one of their mem- 
bers would dare to fell his merchandice below the price fixed by his 
corporation ; and we have made, as it were, the impoffbility of any fuch 
meafure doubly fo, by the difficulties we have devifed to prevent a 
ready admittance into our corporations; all our bye-laws tend to re- 
duce our affociates to the fmalleft number poflible. But one fingle 
expedient is now wanted to put the finifhing hand to that grand 
work ; it if the abfolute prohibition of importing all thofe commo- 
dities which foreign nations might offer at a cheaper rate than we 
are determined to fell them at. 

‘ 2, Sothen, if you fucceed in your plan—if by means of the 
folicited prohibition, the legiflature enable you to extort with your 
16 in merchandice, the goods and money, which, in cafe of a foreign 
competition, you could not have procured with lefs than 20, what 
do you intend to do with the remaining part of what you fhall have 
extorted ? 

* A. Send it abroad. 

* Q, With what view? 

« A, Of increafing the balance in money. 

* 2. Have you hitherto acted confiftently with that idea? 

* 4. We have,—and it is known to all the world that it is the 


deareft idea of an Exglifbman, an idea which the nation holds (if pro- 


perly attended to) as the only bulwark againft a national bank- 
ruptcy. 

v 2, What have you got by that idea, if it be probable that there 
is not above 25 or 30 millions in fpecie within the kingdom, and if 
it be proved evidently that it is impoflible you fhould have more 
than 35? 

‘ A. The reafon is, no doubt, that foreign importation has been 


too freely permitted ; a criminal, a traiterous indulgence, which we 
are 
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are inceflantly at work to remove: and it is on that account, that, 
befides the abfolute prohibition we now pray for in regard to fuch 
and fuch articles, we alfo petition that the duties be laid double and 
treble on all other foreign articles which are not yet totally pro- 
hibited. 

‘2. Do you not fear that foreigners, whofe merchandice you 
would caufe to be prohibited, fhould play the fame trick with yours ? 
Do you not fear that thofe on whofe goods you mean to increafe the 
duties, fhould in their turn overload thofe which they will receive 
fiom you? For this is all the conjuration requifite to counteract and 
balance the effect of thofe fublime regulations which you petition 
for. 

‘ A. We fhall carry on a fmuggling trade in their country, and 
they will pay dearer for our goods; they cannot do without them. 

‘ 2, They will, no doubt, follow your example; therefore new 
recruits will be wanted for that army of rogues, and idlers, defigned 
to lay hold of, and ruin whoever fhould dare to oppofe your ranfom- 
ing the owners of lands, and proprietors of fome money; but be it 
fo :—you will befides be equally fuccefsful in obliging the poor ran- 
fomed individuals, to pay for the additional and neceflary reinforce- 
ment of your flanding army of rogues and idlers, and for thofe light 
troops of informers fo well fitted for the noble purpofe you are carry- 
ing on :—be it fo again. But, after all, what are you to do with 
that immenfe balance in money? Shall you bury ic under ground? 

A. Aye—and with all our hearts and fou!s, if, when thus buried, 
it could bring to us the fame benefit as when it is rendered ufeful to 
fome one elfe ; but, alas! that fecret is not yet found out. It might 
be poflible, however, to pray for an act of parliament, compelling 
the nation to pay the intereft of all the fums thus interred by us; and 
the wifdom of fuch an aét would be the more confpicuous, as it would 
keep within the reach, under the very hand of the nation, all the 
money fhe might have occafion for, whenever fhe fhould think it ex- 
pedient to declare war againft France, our natural enemy. Till fuch 
an act is framed, we fhall follow the example of Holland; we hall 
keep on the carrying trade, by which the Dutch have gained fo much 
money notwithitanding our navigation act, which we fondly hoped 
was calculated to effect their ruin: we fhall carry from Rufia to Si-« 
cily, from Conftantinople to Poland, from Stockholm to Cadiz, from 
Lifbon to Venice, whatever may be carried from one place to the other; 
and this we fhall do, at the loweft prices, in order to get the pre- 
ference of the Dutch. It is a great pity that this cannot be effected 
without benefiting the land owners, and the proprietors of fome 
money, in all the countries where we may ftand in competition for 
that carrying trade, not only with the Dutch, but with all the na- 
tional monopolifts who fhall not have as yet been dexterous enough 
to force from their legiflature, laws as favourable to commerce as thofe 
we have obtained ; but in fa¢t what matters it to us whom we ferve, 
provided we get a good profit from the fervice? 

‘2, Will you add further: And provided alfo, that the fervice 
done, falls not on the land owner, or on the proprietor of Jome money 
within your nation ?—Yet thus far would you finally be led by that 


fyftem of prohibitions and reftrictions, almoft equally extravagant, to 
Y 3 which 
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which you are fo devoutly attached.—But fuch a plan can fucceed 
only to acertain degree; be pleafed to obferve, that hitherto you 
can boaft of no other advantage but that of the firft atrack.--Sole and 
abfolute arbiters as you are of your awn prices by the monopoly you 
have obtained, if agriculture had not advanced thofe of her produéts 
in the fame proportion, would not your land owners be campelled 
to feek abroad for a country where monopoly fhould not be fo ob- 
ligingly countenanced? for you do not, I prefume, flatter yourfelves 
that you fhall be able to induce your parliament, in the age we live 
in, doubiy to tax the property of thofe who might look abroad fora 
reinedy againft your extortions :—-the many. laws of that kind con- 
figned to your annals (and which you would not fail to quote asa 
precedent), muft feek, in the ignorance and barharity of the age that 
gave them birth, an apology for their eftablifhment; but, at this pre- 
fent time! fuch fhades in the picture of the land of liberty, inttead 
of fetting off the beauties of its other parts, would annihilate the 
very idea of that liberty. Jt és by guffice and freedom that we are at- 
tradted and retained ; it is by injuftice and reftraint that we are expelled 
and kept at a difiance. Be pleated then, in fine, to obferve, that no- 
thing can refult from thoie plans, the iniquity of which you have 
no moie fearched into than you have tho oughly examined their con- 
fequences,--from thofe prohibitions and retiniétions, the effeds of 
which muit be counterbalanced by contradiftory reoulations,—ex- 
cept the pitiful advantage of having perverted the nature of the prices 
on every article. What is neceffary to countera& the effe& of an injury 
done to the generality, will always be mechanically brought about by that 
very generality. Would it not be more advantageous for men to 
agree amongit themfelves, like intelligent beings, on fome plans ac- 
counted equitable by all,—on plans, the analyfis of which the pro- 
jector might bear withouta blufh? Were a few points agreed upon, 
it would not perhaps be difficult to fettle a}l the others.’ 

The Author then proceeds to fettle thefe preliminary points, 
for which we muft refer the Reader to the book itfelf, if he 
wifhes for farther information.—The fpecimen above given will 
enable him to judge pretty fairly both of the manner, and 
matter; nor fhal) we add farther to the length of thefe quo- 
tations, than barely to infert the following rhapfody in praife of 
Jiberty, which we doubt not will be read with pleafure by every 
Enghfhman. * Were any one, fays this fpiriced politician, to 
infer fiom the foregoing extract, [this was a petition to par- 
liament for obtaining a monopoly in trade or manufactures, | 
that my intention is to ftizmatize the ufe of petitions,—notwith- 
ftanding the moft invincible antipathy [ bear to exclamations, 
which, for the moft part betray cither weaknefs cr hypocrily, 
I fhould exclaim, ‘* O divine liberty, of humbly fhewing to the 
moft refpectable parts of a nation, all kinds of ideas, whether 


@~abfurd or reafonable! Divine liberty, never treated in England 


but with that regard which is due from one man to whatever 
comes from another’ man! Divine liberty, who giveft to the le- 


giflator, the time, knowledge, and often ihe means, meceflary to 
prevent 
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prevent him from falling into fuch errors as it is not beyond the 

ower of human nature to avoid,—be thou ever blefled, and 
mayeft thou be worfhipped wherever men are not infallible, and 
wherever millions of men may fuffer from a fingle mifteke !” 
To this we heartily fay, AMEN, and add, ** Divine liberty,— 
which permitteth men of all nations and kindreds, and lan- 
guages to come among us, and to exprefs with freedom their 
ideas concerning our political regulations; whether thefe ideas 
be abfurd or reafonable, may that ever be permitted, feeing their 
reafonings may be afterwards fgffed with care, by whoever 
lifteth, and the corn be thoroughly winnowed from the chaff 
fo as to render it both wholefome and pleafant for thole to 
whom ir fhall be adminiftered !” 

Before we clofe our remarks on this performance, we cannot 
help taking notice of the inconvenience which refults to the 
caufe of literature, from an affectation of fingularity by authors 
of diftinguifhed merit. Montefquieu wrote a book on the Spirit 
of Laws, which holds a confpicuous rank among the political 
writings of the prefent age.—It pollefles great merits and de- 
fects, and has been praifed by a few who could diftinguith its 
merits, but by an infinitely greater number who could not 
judye either of its defeéts or merits. ‘That author, perhaps 
with a view to conceal faults which he knew not how to re- 
move, has affected an oracular obfcurity in uttering his dog- 
mata, an immethodical arrangement, an abrupt tranfition from 
fubject to fubject, and a quaintnefs of reafoning which throws 
a cloud over his work, that gives it a deep air of myfticifm, 
which has a ftrong tendency to command the veneration of 
mankind, where an idea has been preconceived of the Author’s 
talents. In confequence of this, many of his aflertions, which 
if they had been attempted to be fupported by plan reafoning 
only, muft have fallen into contempt the moment they were 
uttered, have been retailed by fucceeding authors as indi{putable 
axioms, to doubt of which would feem to indicate a very 
blameable degree of prefumption indeed. Other authors, fince 
Monteiquieu, obferving the effe&ts of this mode of pro- 
cedure, have, on too many occafi ns, endeavoured to avail 
themileives of the fame device. All fhallows, faid Johnfon, 
with much ingenuity, when put to a fhift, and when he had no 
other argument at hand, Ai! fhallows are clear. Our philofo- 
phers feem to act as if they wifhed their readers to believe the 
converfe of this propofition, wiz. that all obfcurity indicates 
profundity of knowledge; hence, like the cuttle- fifth, when they 
think they are in danger of being feen at a lofs, they take care 
to throw fuch an obfcurity around, as to become imperceptible. 
Perhaps we may attribute to this caufe, no {mall part of that 


deemingly profound obfcurity, of which fo many readers com- 
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plain in the celebrated work of Dr. Adam Smith on the Wealth 
of Nations. But we have more frequently occafion to complain 
of that kind of myftical obfcurity in the work now before us; 
and we give the prefent gentle hint, as a caveat for future authors 
to avoid running into this very unpardonable fault; and as anin- 
ducement for them to guard againft it, we beg leave to aflure 
them that although a few may have thus obtained a certain 
degree of celebrity for a fhort time longer than they otherwife 
would have done—yet for one that.bas fucceeded in it, twenty 
have failed. At the beft, it affords but a temporary fame, 
which, fooner or later, is blafted, and is the caufe of burying in 
oblivion, works which perhaps poflefs, in other refp:&s, very 
great merit: for, as foon as men difcover defe&s of this kind, 
in a few inftances, they naturally reverfe the reafoning of So- 
crates, and inttead of faying that becaufe they find that the 
few paflages in an obf{cure work which they happen to under- 
ftand are excellent, therefore they conclude that the other parts 
of it which they cannot underftand are equally fo; they fay 
that fince they find that the few obfcure paflages which have 
been analyfed are difcovered to be nonfenfe, they conclude that 
all the other obfcure paflages deferve the fame degree of con- 
demnation. 

The tranflation of this work has much more the appearance 
of an original than tranflations in genera] can boaft; for, ex- 
cept a few Gallicifms, fuch as capitalifi, deficit, enfemble, and 
one or two more, we difcover no other marks of its French 
origin. The ftyle poffeffes all the fpirit and freedom of an original 
Englifh production ;—though it can by no means be faid to 
excel in correétnefs or purity.x—In the French of the Marquis de 
Cafaux, we obferve an uniform degree of elegance. A- Nn, 





Art. V. Idées fur la Méteorologie, &c. Thoughts on Meteorology. 
By J. A. De Luc, Reader to her Majefty, Member of the Royal 
Societies of London and Dublin, &c. Vol. I. 8vo. 8s. Boards. 
Eimfley. 1786. | 


W* are giad to learn, that this ingenious philofopher ftill 
continues his Jnguirtes into the modifications of the atme- 
febere; and that the publication of the fequel of that work has 
only been interrupted for a time by what muft ultimately be of ad- 
vantage to it, viz. new objects ftarting up and inviting the Author’s 
purfuit. The prefent treatife is intended as a general view of 
a fyftem which is to be profecuted more in detail in the conti- 
nuation of his great undertaking. As we are always happy in 
being able to promote the diffufion of rational and ufeful know- 
ledge, we fhall endeavour to gratify the Englifh reader with as 


full an outline of Mr. De Luc’s theory of the atmofpheric fluids, | 


as our limits will admit; convinced, that clear and fatisfactory 
explications 
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explications of natural phenomena, efpecially fuch as are im- 
mediately interefting to all, cannot be unacceptable to any de- 
{cription of our Readers, 

It is neceflary to premife, that, inftead of the common appel- 
lation of ela/lic fluids, our Author ufes that of expan/ible fluids ; 
confidering them as compofed of di/crete particles, capable of 
diffufing themfelves into all free {pace when they obey no other 
Jaw than that of their expanfibility : and to the idea of mutual 
repulfion, afugned by fome as the caufe of their expanfibility, he 
fubftitutes motion of the particles, continued or renewed ; conti- 
nued motion, if nothing interrupts it ; renewed, when it has been 
fupprefled for atime, either by collifion, or by combination with 
other fubftances. Expanfible fluids, in this view, comprehend 
not only air and vapours, but light, fire, and the eleAric fluid ; 
and fome of the diftin&tive characters of thefe fluids are con- 
ceived to arife from the different fpecies of the progreffive mo- 
tion of their particles, 7 

He begins with the confideration of watery vapours, which 
afford an excellent key to the compofition of the other fluids. 
By watery vapour is meant, not the vifible or opake fteam (for 
that is the vapour in a ftage of decompofition}, but the invifible 
or tranfparent exhalations, which conftitute a peculiar fluid, 
diftinét in its nature from all others, expanfible, compreffible, 
and poflefling the mechanical properties of the aeriform fluids, 
independently of any mixture of air with it, Its fpecific gra- 
vity is only about half that of common air, when they are both 
brought to an equal degree of expanfibility, or refiftance to 
compreffion. 

As this fluid can fubfift, and may be produced, without any 
coucurrence of air, the theory which has for fome years prevailed, 
of its being forméd by the union of water with air in the manner 
of chemical! folution, falls at once to the ground. That theory 
indeed was never countenanced by Mr. De Luc: according to 
his fyftem, the vapour confifts of particles of fire united to thofe 
of the water; a principle which he feems to have fully efta- 
blifhed, and on which he very ingenioufly explains the pheno- 
mena of evaporation, and all the modifications of vapour. 

When the vapour is comprefled beyond a certain degree, that 
is, when the particles are brought within a certain proximity 
to one another, a decompofition takes place; the watery par- 
ticles, in virtue of their natural tendency, reuniting together, 
and difengaging the fire that was affociated with them. 

There is neceflarily a minimum diftance of the watery particles, 
beyond which the vapour cannot be comprefled without under- 
going decompofition ; and this minimum muft be different in 
different degrees of heat, but conftant in the fame heat. When 
the heat is about temperate, and the barometer at 30 — " 
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a little more, watery vapours, compreffed to this minimum, are 
found to have between s'5 and z's of the expanfive foice of air, 
and .efs than 735 of its weight. When mixed with air, they can 
fubfift under a much greater preffure than they can by themfe)ves; 
becaufe the air fupports the preffure, and prevents the aqueous 
particles from being forced within their minimum diftance; 
and hence vapours fubfift in the atmofphere without being de- 
compofed by its preffure. In the heat of boiling water, they 
can fupport the weight of the aimofphere without any mixture 
of air; for ebullition, under any given preflure, cannot take 
place till the vapour, produced in the liquor, has acquired a de- 
gree of expanfive force fufficient to raife the liquor into bubbles 
under that preflure; and fo long as the vapour retains this hear, 
it muft continue capable of refifting the fame preflue. As the 
heat abates, a decompolition begins; hence the opake fteam 
over boiling water; which becoming vapour again by uniting 
with the fire it meets with in a larger fpace, is diffufed by 
its expanfibility. “Thus vapours are continually undergoing de- 
compofitions and new vaporifications, 

Though boiling water, under the fame preffure, has always 
the fame heat, it may be made to receive a greater heat before it 
boils, than it can retain when it does boil. In a veffel witha 
very narrow orifice, quite filled with the water and purged of air, 
though the water fuftains on its furface no other preflure than 
that of the atmofphere, yet its particles meet with fo much re- 
fiftance to their feparation, that the Author has found it to re- 
ceive, without boiling, a heat 22° of Fahrenheit’s fcale above the 
boiling point: as foon as vapours could form themfelves, their 
expantive force was fo great, that they pufhed a large quantity 
of the water out of the veflel, in the way of explofion, and the 
remainder was immediately reduced to the degree of boiling heat. 

The fixity of the heat of boiling water is an immediate con- 
fequence of the above principles: vapours cannot be formed in 
the mafs, without having expanfive force fufficient to difplace or 
raife it into bubbles: they cannot acquire this force till the heat 
is arrived at a certain point, and as foon as they have acquired 
it, they efcape, in virtue of that expanfion: further accedfions 
of fire muft pafs off in like manner, and can do no more than 
accelerate the evaporation. Hence alfo the phenomenon ob- 
ferved by Mr. Cavendifb, that the vapour of boiling water, 
pafling through a veflel in which it cannot be decompofed, is 
more fixed in its heat than the water itfelf, and better adapted 
for afcertaining the boiling point of thermometers: in a 
thermometer placed in boiling water, there are always fome 
little ofcillations, arifing from the vapours not being able to 


carry off ail the fire inftantaneoufly ; whereas, in tne vapours 
themi{clves, 
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themfelves, which efcape as foon as the heat is fufficient to form 


them, no fuch inequalities are obferved, 

The vapours of boiling water arife from within the mafs; but 
water may yield alfo, from its /urface, vapours of equal expanfive 
force, if they are confined in a place of the fame temperature 
with theméelves. If water be introduced above the mercury in 
a barometer, the vapours it produces in a temperate warmth will 
prefs down the mercury near half an inch: in the heat of boiling 
water, they will deprefs it to the level of the mercury in the 
bafon, being equivalent to the preflure of the atmofphere; and 
in a greater heat, they will prefs it below the level, and efcape 
at the bottom of the tube; the water giving no figns of ebul- 
lition to the laf. 

Having thus confidered, in the firft chapter, the laws of the 
denfity, and the mechanical effects, of watery vapours, the author 
proceeds, in the fecond, to their chemical properties, which are the 
immediate objects of bygrolgy, or the tcience of local humidity. 
As thefe vapours confift of water and fire, united by affinity 
into a new compound, the fpecific properties of each of the 
component parts are jupprefled, as in other chemical combina- 
tions: the water lofes its faculty of moiftening, and the fire 
that of producing heat, both of them becoming ‘ftritly latent : 
hence the lofs of heat which is obferved in the evaporation of 
liquids, and the augmentation of heat in the decompofition of 
vapour, 

Vapours are decompofed, either by the mutual approach of 
their particles as already explained, or in virtue of the affinity 
‘of the water to fome other fubftances, wiz. to thofe called by- 
grofcopic, of which fire may of courfe be reckoned one. The 
only law of this affinity is, that the water diftributes itfelf to all 
the fub{tances of this clafs that are within its reach, to every one 
alike, proportionally to its fpecific power of retention, or its 
capacity. If new fire be introduced into a fpace where there is no 
fuperabundant water, it will take away fome of the water from 
ail the bygrofcopie fubftances there, and diminifh their hu- 
mdity: if fome of the fire be taken away, the water that was 
united with it will be divided among all the reft: and if any 
other hygrofcopic fubftance be introduced, containing a greater 
or lefs proportion of humidity than thofe already there, the fur~ 
plus of humidity will be divided among, or its deficiency made 
up by, the others, It is by fire that this diftribution is effe@ed ; 
the particles of that element, being continually in motion, take 
up the water from one that has more than its fhare, and give it 
out to another that has lefs, “hus bygrofcopic fubftances have 
their humidity always proportional to that of the place they are 


in; and they vary accordingly in weight and dimenfions. , 
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In the third chapter, thefe principles are applied to the mea- 


Juring of local humidity. Of all the hygrofcopic fubftances 


which Mr. De Luc has tried for this purpofe, that which 
anfwers the beft is a flip of whalebone, cut tranfverfely to the 
direclion of the fibres, and made extremely thin, for on this de- 
pends its fenfibility. A flip of 12 inches in length, and a line 
in breacth, he has made fo thin as to weigh only half a grain; 
it may be made ftill thinner, but is then of too great fenfibility, 
being affedted even by the approach of the obferver. The flip 
is kept extended by a {mall {pring, and the variations in its 
length are meafured by a vernier divifion, or by an index on a 
dial-plate: the whole variation, from extreme drynefs to ex- 
treme moifture, is about ; of its length, 

Mr. De Luc, in his former publications, had graduated his 
hygrometers (then made of ivory) from one fixed point only, that 
of extreme motffure, which is obtained by foaking them in water. 
He has now very ingenioufly contrived to fix the other extreme, 
that of dryne/s; which being producible only by means of ftrong 
fire, fuch as hygrometers cannot fupport, he ufes an intermediate 
body, quicklime; which, after having been deprived, by force 
of fire, of all its own humidity, bas the property of flowly im- 
bibing humidity again from the bodies in its neighbourhood ; 
and whofe capacity is fuch, that all the vapour which can be con- 
tained in a quantity of air equal to its own bulk, can give it no 
fenfible humidity: the hygrometers, inclofed with a large quan- 
tity of frefh-buint lime in lumps, acquire in three weeks the 
fame degree of drynefs with the lime, which cannot differ fen- 
fibly from extreme dryne/s. 

M. De Sauflure, in his ingenious E/ffais fur I'hygrometrie, 
makes choice of haiis, prepared by maceration in alcaline lye. 
Mr. De Luc fhews that hairs, and all the other animal or ve- 
getable bygrofcopic fubftances taken Jengthwife, or in the die 
rection of their fibres, undergo contrary changes from different 
variations of humidity; that when immerfed in water, they 
Jengthen at firft, and afterwards fhorten ; that when they are near 
the greateft degree of humidity, if the moifture is increafed, they 
fhorien themfelves ; if it is diminifhed, they Jengthen them({elves 
firft before they contract again. Thefe irregularities, which ob- 
vioufly render them incapable of being true meafurers of humid- 
ity, he fhews to be the neceflary confequence of their organic 
reticular ftructure. 

De Sauflure takes his point of extreme moifture from the 
vapours of water under a glafs bell, keeping the fides of the 
bell continually moiftened ; and affirms, that the humidity is, 
there, conftantly the fame in all temperatures; the vapours even 
of boiling water having no more effect than thofe of cold. Mr. 
De Luc has fhewn, on the contrary, that the differences in 
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humidity under the bell are very great, though De Sauffure’s 
hygrometer was incapable of difcovering them; and that the 
real, undecompofed, vapour of boiling water has the dire@lly 
oppofite effect to that of cold, the effect of extreme drynefs; and 
on this point he mentions an interefting fact, communicated to 
him by Mr. Watt, viz. that wood cannot be employed, in the 
fteam-engine, for any of thofe parts where the vapour of the 
boiling water is confined, becaufe it dries fo as to crack, as if 
expofed to the fire. Our Author mentions fome ftriking in- 
ftances, in which the imperfection of De Sauffure’s hygrometer 
has led him into falfe conclufions refpecting phenomena, and 
into erroneous theories to account for them. 

This inquiry into the conftitution and properties of watery 
vapour makes the firf? Part of the work. In Part II. vapours are 
confidered as one clafs of expanfible fluids; and the other fub- 
ftances belonging to that clafs are examined feparately, on the 
principles which that inquiry has pointed out. ‘The firft chap- 
ter afcertains the diftin@tive character of vapours relatively to the 
acriform fluids. 

Of all the expanfible fluids immediately cognifable by us, 
LIGHT is probably the only one that is really elementary: 
all the others are compounds, and on their inceflant decompofition, 
and recompofition, moft of the phyfical phenomena depend. 
Light is the only one alfo that is not atmofpheric, or has no 
fettlement in the atmofphere, its motion being fo rapid, that its 
gravitation to the earth bears no fenfible proportion to its velo- 
city. When combined, by affinity, with other fubftances, its 
motion is not deftroyed, but only retarded, and changed from 
a rectilinear courfe to various curves. In this latent ftate, it is 
an ingredient in moft bodies: the atmofpheric fluids owe to it, 
mediately or immediately, their expanfibility ; — :mmediately, 
when the light, as fuch, enters their compofition, in which cafe 
they cannot be decompofed without appearing luminous, that is, 
emitting the light in its own form ;—mediately, when one of 
thefe firft compounds enters as an ingredient in others, in 
which cafe decompofition may take place without any luminous 
appearance, by the feparation of the firft compound entire. 

All the atmofpheric fluids being compounds, and their ex- 
panfibility owing to one ingredient, the Author calls that ingre- 
dient the deferent fiuid, and the others mere gravitating {ub- 
ftances: thus, in watery vapours, fire is the deferent fluid, and 
water the gravitating fubftance. 

All the atmofpheric fluids belong to the two clafles, vapours and 
aeriform; the diftinétive characters of which are thefe. Vapours 
are decompofed by preffure, as already explained; but the aeri- 
form fluids bear the ftrongeft compreffion without decompofition. 


Vapours are decompofed, in hermetically fealed veffels, by the 
{pontancous 
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f{fpontaneous efcape of their deferent fluid, on an abatement of 
the external heat; but aeriform fluids can be decompofed only 
by means of fome fubftance, to which their gravitating maticr 
has a greater affinity than to its own cefereot fluid. In vapours, 
the proportions of the component parts are extremely variable, 
according to fubfifting circumftanves ; but zeriform fluids, when 
once formed, continue in the fame ftate; and they can only be 
changed by chemical caufes. All| thefe properties of vapours de- 
pend upon one principle, the weak union of the gravitating mat- 
ter with the deferent fluid: whence the former <an feparate 
itfelf from the latter, by the mutual tendency of its own particles, 
when they are brought within a certain diftance of one an«ther ; 
the deferent fluid alfocan quit the gravitating matter, to efablifh 
certain ‘equilibria re{pecting itfelf; and the expanfive force is 
reater or lefs, according to the quantity of the deferent fluid. 

In the fecond chapter, the Author fhews, that FIRE, tie de- 
ferent fluid in watery vapour, is itfelf a compound, pofleffing 
the fame diftinctive properties, and therefore belonging to the 
fame clafs, it is compofed of light, which ferves for :ts defe- 
rent fluid, and of a fubftance merely gravitating: this laf may 
be difengaged from the light by comprefion; the light ieparates 
from it to reftore certain equilibria; and the expanfive force is 
greater as the quantity of light is more abundant, 

The fubftance which, united with light, compofes fire, is 


- called by the Author the matter of fire. It is not indeed known 


in its feparate ftate; but that is the cafe with fo maiy other fub- 
ftances admitted by philofophers, that no objection can thence 
be made to its exiftence. Ihe Author fhews, in fome deiail, 
that almoft all the fubftances immediately perceptible by us are 
only mixtures, whofe component parts are known but by the 
modifications they produce in other bodies. 

Fire is one of the moft fimple compounds of light; and it is 
in this compound ftate that light enters the compofition of moft 
other bodies: its luminous quality is fupprefied by the gravitat- 
ing matter in the fire; but a new one is produced,—that of heat. 

Fire, like watery vapour, has a maximum of denfity, which it 
cannot exceed without partial decompofition. This maximum is 
incandefcence ; in which ftate, we may prefume, that the particles of 
fire are brought fo near to one another, that chofe of the gravitating 
matter unite together, and quit the light. It is by this maxi- 
mum of denfity that the heat of our furnaces is limited, as the 
mechanic action of watery vapours is in every given tempera- 
tuse: when the decompofition extends to all the clafles of the 
particles of light, {o as to produce perfect whitencfs, the fire is 
at its higheft force. | 

By heat, in our furnaces, is meant the fimple ation of fire; 
of which the principal effects are, expan/ion,—the oe 
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of folids into fluids, or fimple fufion,—and vaporifation. Simple 
fufion, produced by fire only, muft be diftinguifhed from that 
which is aided by affinities: in the former, the body refumes its 
original appearance on lofing its excefs of fire; whereas, in the 
latter, in vitrifications for example, a new form is produced, 
The tame diftin@tion obtains alfo in vaporifation. ; 

That large burning-glafles fhould produce greater effe&ts than 
our furnaces, is not owing toa greater denfity of fire produced by 
them, but to affinities: the fubftances fafed by them are evidences 
of this, There are grounds to believe, that the fun’s rays are not 
calorific of themfelves, but fimply luminous; and that they pro- 
duce heat, by increafing the expanfive force of the fire already 
fubfifting—by forming new fire when they meet with the other 
ingredient—and, in fome cafes, by difengaging the fire that is 
combined in the compofition of other bodies. The other ingre- 
dient of fire is probably difleminated through the atmofphere, 
differently in different places and feafons, and over different foils, 
and chiefly through the lower ftrata. A decompofition of air it- 
felf, or of fome particular fpecies of air, and of the body expofed 
to the burning-glafs, in virtue of the affinities of light, may 
fupply to that element the material which it wants for forming 

re. 
After fome curious details on thefe objects, of which the Au- 
thor promifes a further inveftigation in his future work, he pro- 
ceeds (fect. 3. of this chapter) tothe phenomena of heat, confie 
dered, not as a caufe, but as the effect of free fire in other bodies, 
or the actual degree of its expanfive force ; for it is on this force, 
not on its denfity, that the mechanical effeéts of fire depend; the 
fame quantity, in different bedies, having different degrees of ex- 
panfive force, and producing different degrees of heat. In this con- 
fits the phenomenon, lately difcovered, of the different capacities 
of bodies for fire, which the Author had predicted, from his the- 
ory, in his former work, and expreffed in the fame terms as he 
does now after the event; and this, he fays, has been the cafe 
in feveral other inftances. The expanfive force of fire depends 
upon the velocity of its motion, as well as its quantity; and the 
more free {pace a body contains for the particles of fire to move 
in, the greater will the velocity be. 

The Author fuppofes, with M, Le Sage, that the particles 
of fire have a rotatory and progreflive motion on different axes, 
fo as to defcribe fpirals. “Thefe little fpirals are extremely clofe ; 
and hence the flownefs of the propagation of fire, even in the air, 
though its prodigious power of dilating bodies evinces a great 
expanfive force. On the fame hypothefis, he accounts mecha- 
nically for the rectilinear motion of light being changed into this 
fpiral one by the union of the matter of fire with it, and for the 


different affinities which the two fluids are obferved to poflefs. - 
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The particles of light, for inftance, though infinitely more 
fubtile than thofe of fire, do not permeate all bodies: in opaque 
ones, all that enters is retained by affinity ; bodies to which light 
has no particular affinity, it traverfes with the rapidity proper 
to it. Fire, on the contrary, is propagated flowly, but per- 
meates almoft all: the only ones which it does not pafs through 
are, ice ready to melt, and folid bodies on the point of fimple 
fufion. Light pafles through ice in all its ftates, but fire only 
when its temperature is below freezing: as foon as it is difpofed 
to melt, it becomes for fire what black bodies are for light; all 
the fire introduced remains in it, employed in converting it into. 
water, while the light, emitted from the decompofition of a part 
of that fire, pafles through. 

The next fedtion treats of the phenomena of heat which 
accompany combuftion. Fire is an effential ingredient in all 
combutftible bodies, and to its difengagement from them is ow- 
_ing great part of the heat produced in that operation. It enters 

the compofition alfo of moft folid and liquid bodies, and expan- 
fible fluids: one of thefe fluids, called dephlogifticated or pure 
air, is always concerned in combuftion ; and when that air is de- 
ftroyed or decompounded in the procefs, a great additional heat 
is produced: thus, in the combuftion of phofphorus and char- 
coal, in the experiments of De la Place and Lavoifier, the heats 
produced were in the proportion of 7 to 3; the pure air having 
been decompounded by the former, and furnifhed the greateft part 
of the fire, while all the fire, in the latter cafe, proceeded from 
the charcoal alone. 

In the deftruction of pure air, the combuftible body produces 
firft inflammable air: when the pure air is not deftroyed, its of- 
fice is only to receive the gravitating fubftance of inflammable 
air; by which means the fire belonging to this laft air is extri- 
cated, and the pure air, by its union with that gravitating fub- 
ftance ( res ommlh becomes fixed air. 

When inflammable air is formed, and comes in contact with 
the pure air of the atmofphere, a certain degree of heat is necef- 
fary for producing combuftion. This heat appears to be about 
650° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer: olive oil, heated to that de- 
gree, boiled violently, and its furface became covered with 
flame: inflammable air was emitted in a much lower heat, but 
no flame was produced; and cold oil, poured into the flaming 
oil, while it funk the thermometer, quenched the flame wherever 
it touched. The Author points out fome further experiments 
on this fubject, particularly refpecting /pontancous accenfions ; of 
which he mentions one that, we believe, bas not been much no- 
ticed by philofophers, over the tall furnaces in which metals are 
run down from their ores: the inflammable air, perhaps mixed 
with fixed air, but tranfparent, chars wood in the top of the 
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furnace or chimney, without fetting it on fire, though it turns 
into flame itfelf on meeting with the exterior air. 

A confiderable heat, kept up among burni::¢ combuftibles, 
contributes powerfully to the production of new heat, by occas 
fioning a decompofition of the pure air with the inflammable, 
inftead of its converfion into fixed air. Experience has taught 
the Chinefe, who often have only ftraw for fuel, to ceconomife 
their fire (its heat being at the fame time confined, and collected 
on the body to be heated), by continually blowing it; and that 
the more vivid the flame, the greater is the tota/ heat produced. 

The Author is hence Jed to a particular examination of Ar- 
gand’s lamp, which excellently illuftrates and confirms bis prin- 
ciples. Its vivid flame, without fmoke, arifes from the total con- 
verfion of the oil into inflammable air, and the fubfequent deftruc- 
tion of that air with the pure air of the ambient atmofphere. 
When the lamp is in good order, the eye, placed on a level with 
the circular wick, will diftinguifh, between the wick and the fame, 
a very fenfible fpace, perfectly tranfparent, the inflammable air 
rifing with fufficient rapidity (the draught being increafed by 
the glafis chimney) to maintain this interval for itfelf alone; but 
as foon as it meets with the pure air, rifing both on the infide and 
on the outfide of the wick, the two airs are decompofed together, 
and form the fine flame that crowns the current of inflammable 
air. If fuch a decompofition does really take place, water ought 
to refult from it; and accordingly, an alembic head being placed 
over one of thefe lamps, though much of the vapour efcaped be- 
tween it and the flame, half an ounce of pure water was collect- 
ed in two hours. Part of this water, indeed, was probably no 
other than what exifted in the oi]; but the quantity appears to 
have been greater than could have arifen wholly from that 
fource. 

The aext fe@tion (5th) explains the phenomena of heat rela- 
tive to liquefation; and proves, in a clear and fatisfa€tory man- 
ner, that the change of a folid hody to a fluid ftate is owing to 
the chemical union of a quantity of fire with it; and the con- 
verfe change, to the feparation of that fire. Water is the grand 
example of the phenomena of this clafs. When ice is at the 
melting temperature, whatever heat we apply to it, it does not 
become hotter; a thermometer, in the middle of the mafs, con- 
tinues fteady at the thawing point as long as any of the ice re- 
mains about it; fo that the fame caufe, which, in other circum- 
ftances, would produce an augmentation of heat, produces here 
only liquefaction. The quantity of heat abforbed by the ice in 
its change into water (for the difcovery of which the Author 
gives due honour to Dr. Black), is found to be fuch as would 
increafe the temperature of the water itfelf about 140 degrees of 
Fahrenheit’s fcale. Converfely, water may be cooled far below 
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the freezing point, down to 14° of Fahrenheit, without freezing ; 
congelation cannot take place till the combined fire is difen- 
gaged: when aey part does congeal, the fire, let loofe from it, 
warms the water, the thermometer rifes to the freezing point, 
and continues fteady there till the whole is frozen; after which, 
as the water in the other cafe, fo the ice in this, obeys the ex- 
ternal temperature. 

The Author anfwers an objection that may be made to this 
theory, from a difagreement in the proportions of heat which ap- 
pear to be loft in fome freezing mixtures; and refutes the hypo- 
thefis o! Dr. Crawford, who attributes all thefe diminutions and 
augmentations of heat to a mere variation in the capacity of the 
fubje&t-matter, or its becoming capable of containing a greater 
or lefs quantity. Befide many particular difficulties with which 
this hypothefis is encumbered, it has the difadvantage of leav- 
ing all the grand phenomena unexplained, and accounting only 
for a fingle circumftance attending them; for if the diminution 
of heat in liquefaction be owing to the body being capable of 
containing more heat in a fluid than in a folid ftate, what is the 
caufe of that. increafe of capacity, and of the great transformation 
itfelf ? , 

The next fection, which concludes the chapter on fire, con- 
fiders the phenomena of heat proceeding from the grofs atmo- 
fpheric fluids. As great part of the heat in combuftion has been 
fhewn to arife from a decompofition of thefe fluids, the Author 
endeavours here to give fome idea of the quantity of fire con- 
tained in them. He defcribes an experiment made by Mr. Watt 
for afcertaining the quantity of it in watery vapour, by conveying 
the vapour of boiling water into a known quantity of cold water, 
with the neceffary precautions to prevent any decompofition of 
the vapour in its paflage; and he finds it to be fuch, as would 
communicate to all the water in the vapour (if water could bear 
fo great a heat) the temperature of 943° of Fahrenheit. Though 
this appears to be a confiderable fource of heat, it is far inferior 
to that of the decompofition of inflammable and pure air: when 
a mixture of thefe airs, confined by mercury, is decompofed by 
the electric fpark, an expanfive vapour is produced, which, bee 
ing merely aqueous, muft contain the quantity of fire eflential to 
that ftate, notwithitanding the diffipation of fire on all fides 
during the combuftion, which is fo abundant, that part is decom- 
pofed, and emits its light. 

The fourth and laft chapter, which makes above half of this 
volume, ison ELECTRICITY. The Author enters into a cir- 
cumftantial detail of all the leading experiments hitherto pub- 
lifhed on this obfcure fubjeét, and adds many new ones of his 
own; all concurring to eftablifh a very ingenious theory, to 
which, he acknowledges, the experiments of Mr. Volta firtt 
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pointed the way, and by which all the phenomena are clearly 
and confiftently explained. 

As fire is ranked among vapours on account of the weak union 
of its deferent fluid with the other matter, the electric fluid be- 
longs @ fortiori to the fame clafs. In fire, the phenomena de- 

ending on that weak union are fo obfcure, that they could not 
eafily have been developed, if electricity had not afforded a clue; 
the correfponding modifications of the electric fluid being marked 
by diftinct and ftriking phenomena. 

The electric fluid agrees with watery vapour, in confifting of 
a deferent fluid, called the e/ec?ric deferent, and a gravitating fub- 
ftance, called the elefric matter;—in being decompofed when 
brought to a certain degree of denfity;—in its deferent fluid 
quitting the gravitating matter, to pafs to a body that has pro- 
portionably lefs, according to certain laws;—in the deferent 
fluid permeating all bodies, to re-eftablifh the equilibrium re- 
{pecting itfelf, and depofiting the gravitating matter on the body 
it pafles through, but differently, according to the nature of the 
bodies ;-—in the ingredients, though united, retaining their pro- 
per tendencies and affinities (as the fire and water in vapour do), 
and from this fource moft of the electrical phenomena refult ;— 
in the gravitating matter exerting its affinities to different bodies 
without choice, as the water in vapour does to hygrofcopic bodies ; 
—and laftly, in the laws of equilibrium, that when an equili- 
brium of the deferent fluid is eftablifhed between neighbouring 
bodies, thofe which have moft of the ele&tric matter will have 
moft of the deferent alfo, the excefs being in a Jatent ftate; and 
that two quantities may be in equilibrio in refpe& to expanfive 
force, though one has lefs of the ele&tric matter than the other, 
provided it has more of the deferent. 

The differences of the eleGtric fluid from watery vapour are = 
That when the deferent quits the other matter to re-eftablifh an 
equilibrium, it does not (like fire quitting its watery affociate) 
remain free, and diffufe itfelf every way, till the equilibrium is 
produced, but is determined in its courfe by its tendency to 
other bodies, and particularly to fome body in the neighbour- 
hood poffeffing lefs than that which it quitted ;—that the gravi- 
tating matter of watery vapour has an affinity, Without choice, to 
hygrofcopic fubftances only, but the eleétric to all fenfible bodies, 
the grofler atmofpheric fluids as well as others;—and that this 
affinity is not confined to contaét, as in watery vapour, but ope- 
tates at diftances, different according to the nature of the body. 

The bodies to which the ele@tric or gravitating matter tends 
at confiderable diftances, are thofe called conduéfors : its tendency 
increafes, with its approach, in a very low ratio; and when ar- 
rived in contact, it does not adhere, but circulates about them, 
being carried round by its deferent fluid, analogoufly to the re- 
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volution of the planets round the fun: the fhorter the curve, in 
proportion to the velocity, the more it is difpofed to fly off ina 
tangent; and the outer parts, moft remote from the centre of 
their tendency, fly off where the turning is tharpeft. To the 
bodies called non-conduciors it tends only at fmall diftances, but 
arrived in conta@ it adheres; fo that on thefe it may be accumu- 
Jated more copioufly, and retained longer; and by means of an 
armature, or conducting medium, to convey it from the whole 
furface at once, it may be difcharged in a much denfer ftream. 
The general laws of the deferent fluid are: That it tends to 
al] bodies, at greater diftances than the electric matter tends to 
any ;—that its tendency, like that of the electric matter, is al- 
ways from the bdédy which has more, to that which has lefs ;— 
that, ceteris paribus, the body which has moft of the ele@ric 
fluid, has moft of the deferent alfo;—that the tendency of the 
deferent to other bodies diminifhes, like that of the electric mat- 
ter, in proportion to the diftance ;—that it has a particular affi- 
nity with the electric matter, but that their union is very weak, 
infomuch that the electric fluid is in a perpetual ftate of decom- 
pofition and recompofition, even more fo than watery vapours. 
Such are the general laws which Mr. De Luc, with great fa- 
gacity, has developed and applied to the folution of the feveral 
phenomena, We fhall give, for an example, the hitherto inexpli- 
cable phenomenon of the Leyden jar, or (which is the fame 
thing in a fimpler form) the magic picture, that an accumulation 
of electricity on one fide produces a deficiency on the other. 
The eleétric fluid being analogous to watery vapour, let us 
fuppofe a plate of glafs, of the fame temperature with the neigh- 
bouring bodies, to be bedewed with decompofed vapour on both 
fides, and to receive on one of its fides, A, a ftream of vapour 
warmer than the plate itfelf. Thefe vapours, on touching the 
plate, will be in part decompofed ; their water will be depofited 
on the fide A, and the fire, now liberated, paffing through the 
glafs, will unite with the water on the other fide, B, and pro- 
mote evaporation from that fide. ‘This greater evaporation from 
the fide B confumes the fire that came from A; and the fide 
A, by this lofs of its heat,. becomes able to condenfe more 
vapour. Thus the water continues diminifhing on the one 
furface, and increafing on the other, till the whole plate has 
acquired the temperature of the vapours: the condenfation mutt 
then ceafe, and the inequality of diftribution is at its maximum 5 
in which ftate, asthe fide B is a little more diftant than A from 
the fource of heat, its vapours wil! have fomewhat lefs expanfive 
force than thofe which fall upon A. The Author fhews, that 
the cale is precifely the fame with the electric fluid ; and defcribes 
an apparatus, by which all the phenomena of the electric jar oF 
plate, even the difcharge, may be imitated with watery vapours 
except 
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except only in thofe particulars which depend upon the extreme 
rapidity, or other chara@teriftic and incommunicable properties 
of the eleétric fluid or its deferent. 

The chapter concludes with fome conjeétures on the compo- 
nent parts of the electric fluid, as they difcover themfelves in its 
decompofition. When the quantity furrounding the largeft 
conduétor paffes off at once in a fmall thread, its denfity and ve- 
jocity muft be amazingly increafed, and the defe:ent fluid itfelf 
appears to be decompojed, the light, which is the general prin- 
ciple of all the deferents, being difengaged. Some curious hints 
are added refpecting magnetifm, and the probable exiftence of 
fome other fluids as yet unknown. But we muft take leave, for 
the prefent, of this pleafing, as well as inftructive, writer; and 
hope to meet him again foon, in the fecond volume. Ch: 





Art. VI. The Fair Syrian, a Novel. By the Author of Mount 
Henneth *, and Barham D.wns¢. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. fewed, 
Walter. 1787. 


T is unqueftionably the bufinefs both of the dramatic writer 
4 and the novelift, ** to hold as ’twere the mirror up to nature ; 
to fhew virtue her own feature, vice her own image, and the 
very age and body of the time his form and preflure.” The man 
of genius, therefore, who writes with the view of affording 
amufement to his readcrs, will, when felecting materials for his 
work, make choice of fuch particular incidents and {cenes in life 
as may be fomewhat familiar to the people in general, but which 
are ftill of fuch a nature as to admit of amplification, and which 
will allow him to exercile his inventive faculty in a certain and 
limited degree ; that is, in fuch a degree as that he do not  o’er- 
ftep the modefty of nature,’ or in all events, that probability do 
not receive from it any great or violent fhock. 

Our three great novel-writers are Richardfon, Fielding, and 
Smollet ; and thefe,—to illuftrate one art or profeffion by ano- 
ther,—we would compare with Reynolds, Le Brun, and Ho- 
garth. The firft for truth and beauty of colouring, the fecond 
for a lively difplay of the paffions, and the third for caricatura. 
We almoft defpair of feeing them equalled. It is, however, no 
little fatisfa€tion to us to find, amid the multitude of * unfinithed 
things,’ which are continually ifluing from the prefs under the 
denomination of novels, or romances; and which we fhould 
really be at a lofs to characterize, were it not that the writers 
of them have kindly, and in imiration of the fhowman, fet 
down in the title-pages of their refpective performances—* this 
15 a novel’—it is no little fatisfaétion to us, we fay, to meet with 








* See Rev. vol. Ixvi. p. 129. + Ib. vol. Ixxi. p. 223. 
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a writer like the prefent, who to eafe and corre€tnefs of expref- 
fion unites that very effential requifite of a novelift,—a talent for 
nice and accurate delineation of character: who contrafts hig 
feveral perfonages with confiderable kill and ability : who gives 
to them their appropriate Janguage, {pirit, and manners ; and who 
finally prefents us with a fable or ftory, tolerably harmonious 


in all its parts. 

The juft and pertinent obfervations contained in the foliows 
ing extract will fhew that our Author is fomething more than a 
novel-writer: he appears, indeed, in the honourable and amiable 
character of a philofopher, and friend of man,—for though in 
the dialogue which we have here felected, a quaker and a petit- 
maitre compofe the {cene, it is very eafy to difcover that the 
quaker, the favourite character, fpeaks the fentiments of the 
Author’s heart. 

‘ My next excurfion was to Philadelphia, to do my Jdai/emains to 
that terrible congrefs, whofe name is to be celebrated by future 
Livys, as the ancient preferver of the only ftorehoufe for liberty in 
the four quarters of the globe; where thirty generations of men, ex- 
clufive of accidents, may be furnifhed with what they want. I’ll 
tel] you a fecret, my dear Count; | had it from a Quaker, one of 
the people who never fwear, and very feldom lie. 

‘© The heads of the Kings and rulers of the old world are worm- 
eaten.”’ The man js a farmer, and though [ have the honour to be 
the Marquis de St. Claur, and not to know wheat from barley in the 
blade, yet, as it is the fafhion to vifit him on account of his numerous 
improvements, I chofe to be in the fafhion. His converfation was fo 
entertaining, his hofpitality fo warm, and his wife fo pretty, that J 
ftayed three days with him in the country, without becoming an 
ennuye, except once, when the differtation upon plants had been 
itretched out rather too long. I had the misfortune to gape. ‘I 
tire thee,”’ fays he, I was affuring him to the contrary. ‘* We 
ftudy here the Janguage of nature more than that of politenefs,”’ fays 
he; ‘* come, let us take a walk.” 

‘ In a field, where many fheep were feeding, one of them very 
often, holding its head awry, ftaggered round and round, fell down, 
and foon rofe again and eat. ‘* The brain of that poor animal,” 


fays he, ‘* has worms in it; J muft order it to the flaughter-houfe | 


out of compaflion. We call this diforder the turn; and I am apt to 
think, kings have it fometimes. Thou knoweft the Americans are 
ftruggling for liberty. Thy King, and the King of Spain, who dote 
upon it fo, that they keep it all to themfelves, and tell their people 
it is not for common wear, help us forward in the obtaining it with 
all their might; and the King of England, who lives but to extend 
and fecure this blefling to all his fubjects, is labouring as luftily to 
deprive us of it. Much in the fame manner acted thy fourteenth 
Louis, when he revoked the ediét of Nantz, to deftroy liberty of 
thinking at home, and fent millions to fupport it in Germany.-r 
What thinkeft thou ?—Did not it denote worms ?”’ 
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«* Pofibly it might,’”’ replies I; ‘* but this accufation brought 
againit the prefent Kings of France and Spain, comes not well from 
the mouth of an American.” 

«© Thou doft not imagine,” fays he, ‘* that I think they can err 
on this fide. But thou wilt not fay they are confiftent. Let them 

ive their own people that liberty they endeavour to procure us, and 
they will be as high in my efteem almoft as William Penn.” 

‘«¢ J fhould like to know what ftandard you mealure merit by? It 
feems odd to compare the Kings of France and Spain with William 
Penn.” 

«* Thou miftakeft; Ido not. I know of no point of comparifon 
between them. One ftandard of merit is the good done to mankind. 
In reading the hiftories of thy country, one would be apt to conclude 
Kings thought themfelves great in proportion to the mi/chief they 
did; and that their fubjects were blind enough to fanctify the 
error.” 

‘«* Surely mankind is much benefited by being well governed.” 

“¢ T grant it.—Is thy country fo?” 

<¢ We think it is.” 

“© Who doft thou mean by the term we!” 

«© The public in general.” ° 

‘© The public in general then muft be funk low indeed in the 
fcale of political freedom. Let us for converfation fake turn na- 
turalifts ; and confider man by his inward as well as outward marks. 
The people of thy country, and ours, are doubtlefs claffed under the 
name Maw asaGeEnus; let us fee, if the species may not differ. 

‘© We will begin the comparifon with the rank of peafants, that 
numerous clafs employed in raifing fubfiftence for the whole com- 
munity. In France, how poor they are! how abject! ftarving in 
the midit of thofe delicacies they are daily creating, as it were, for 
the ufe of others. See their rags, their black bread, and rancid 
bacon! If aman of the Nod/efe honours them with his commands, 
they are abymes infiniment, and ready to jump intoa well, to fhew their 
fenfe of the amazing condefcenfion. View the fame rank in America, 
and acknowledge the difference. It would be infulting thy under- 
ftanding to point it out. Every man feels himfelf a Man ; claims his 
share of the common bounties of nature ; and above all, of Liberty. 
Itis true, you have a vaft fuperiority in your trinket men, your fai- 
leurs, parfumeurs, your perruguiers, and e{pecially your cuifiniers; and 
may a thoufand ages elapfe, before America becomes your rivai ! 

** St. Paul fays, whatfoever you do, let it be to the praife and 
glory of God. A good Frenchman obeys the precept, but his god 
is the grand Monargue. If half a million are fent to Germany or 
Flanders, to die of the fword, difeafe, or famine, the King’s glory 
requires it, and we are content. If Vertailles and Fontainbleau 
wafte the treafures of a nation in ufelefs magnificence, or childith 
{plendor, it is for the King’s glory, and we are content. In return, 
the grand Monarque, or the grand Monarque’s miftreffes, take the 
trouole to govern thefe obfequious people according to their own 
good will and pleafure. 

“* At prefent, thou feeft America conceives it pofiible, though 
doubrlefs very affliGting, to fubfift witheut this /pecies; and when 
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they had it, they faid not with the French, We are thy fervants, O 
King, do unto us as feemeth good unto thee.—But, thou art our fer- 
vant, O King, execute our laws in righteoufnefs. Doft thou per- 
ceive any difference?” : 

‘* Ido. But Frenchmen have a great deal to learn, and unlearn 
too, before they can enter into fo licentious a courfe of thinking, and 
trample upon the facred majefty of Kings.” 

‘¢ Sacred majefty of Kings! Lord’s anointed! Delegates of 
heaven! Juft lefs than gods! In my youth I alfo read tragedies, 
epic poems, romances, and divinity. Now, I read Common SeEwss, 
And what pretty epithets haft thou adapted to the dignity of the fa- 
cred order? Wilt thou not think we are given over to all unclean- 
nefs of {pirit, living, as we do, unfprinkled, dying un-unctioned. 
Can there be falvation, thinkeft thou, without a Bifhop? Without 
that order of men fo ufeful to a nation that chufes to think by proxy? 
But to tell thee a fecret, and it may ferve to confirm the difference 
in fpecie, American heads are fo pertinacioufly conftruéted, that ra- 
ther than not take their own road to heaven, they will take none at 
all.” 

‘¢ The road to heaven, my dear Sir, has always been reprefented 
to us asa thorny path, and hard to find. Why then fhould we not 
take guides?” 

«* | grant thee, to the people cf thy world, the path is burthened 
with incumbrances ; and prithee who put them there? I fancy it is 
the work of thy hierarchy only. They feem to me like pilots who 
tell of a thoufand imaginary fand-banks obftru&ting the road into 
port, in order to be paid the pilotage. Scarce any thing to us is fo 
fafe, fo eafy, and fo pleafant, as the way that conduéts to heaven. 
Love God; love thy neighbour; and be juft. This is our law and 
our prophets.” 

‘* In all the true holy catholic mother church, my dear Sir, there 
is not a prieft who does not derive his defcent, -{piritually, from the 
twelve apoitles, We believe they are called to the facred work of 
falvation. We believe they know fomething of what they teach. 
We are fyre we do not know. If they inform us right, we have all 
the advantage of it. If wrong, as we cannot guide ourielves better, 
we are no worfe than we were.” 

‘* Thy plea is fo good a one, that I promife thee whenever the 
men thou ipeakeft of, prove their defcent, exc/u/ively—we will come 
over unto their faith. “Till they do this, thou wilt excufe us, for 
not trufting wholly our eftates to ftewards, our confciences to con- 
feflors, or our fouls to priefts. We think all thefe of importance 
enough to look to them ourfelves.”? 

** Well Sir, all that J know is, that you have fucked in one fet 
of maxims with your mother’s milk, and we another. Yours tends 
to eftablith reafon, that damnable faculty according to our creed ; 
ours faith ; which whofoever has enough of, may remove your Apa- 
lachian mountains,” 

** ‘Thou art right. I:ducation is all in all.” 

Were it within the limits and compafs of our Review, we 
would willingly follow this lively and ingenious writer through 
the feveral windings and meanderings of his work; but we muft, 
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bowever reluctantly, take leave of him, with recommending to 
our Readers, a performance in which inftruction and entertain- 
ment are blended in a manner that is rarely to be found; and 
which, in the prefent ftate of novel writing, we cannot too much 


commend. fe Op. 


Art. VII. An Excurfion from Paris to Fontainebleau. 'To which is 
added, an Adventure in the Champs Eli/ées near Paris; alfo an in- 
terefting Account of the unfortunate Difafter which befel Mon- 
fieur Pilatre de Rozier at Boulogne; with a Tranflation of the 
elegant Eulogium upon him, by the Marquis de Maifonfort; 
with Abftraéis from the Regifters of the Parliament of Paris; con- 
taining a Year’s Lift of Criminals fentenced at Paris; with the 
Nature of their Crimes and Punifhments; tranflated from the 
French. By a Gentleman, late of Bath. 8vo. 5s. Boards. 


Becket. 1786. 


HEN an author fpeaks with a becoming diffidence of his 
own talents, and pleads guilty to the errors and defects 
that may have happened in his performance, his modefty foftens 
the feverity of criticifm. The writer now under confideration 
may Claim the benefit of the above fentiment. In his dedication, 
and in his preface, he confefles himfelf not infenfible of the 
faults in his work ; yet thinks there may be fome things to com- 
mend, though there may be others to condemn ; and, he adds, 
* much as that may be [to condemn], it will neither mortify his 
vanity, nor wound his fenfibility, as public judgment wiil only 
exfufcitate him to corre& his own on fome future occafion ;’ he 
likewife obferves, that great allowance is due to him for inaccu- 
racies, as he was obliged to leave the corrections of a country 
prefs to a country bookfeller. 

Our Author jufily imagining that fome readers may objec ta 
the © many French expreffions’ in his book, he offers as an apo- 
logy, that, he thinks they may fometimes be admitted, as they 
mark more forcibly the manner and meaning of the perfons de- 
fcribed: it is true, that we often mect with fuch exp.eflions, 
particularly thofe called French idioms, that might futer greatly 
by a tranflation. 

With refpe& to the year’s lift of criminals, the writer re- 
marks, ‘ that it may appear rather fingular, but that he withed 
to fee how far it would excite the curiofity of the Public; and 
that as it has long been a queftion who have the greater number 
of thieves and murderers among them, the French or Englifh, the 
Public may now in fome meafure decide that queflion, and fatif- 
fy their curiofity, at leaft for the year 1782.’ 

This Author’s manner is fomewhat humorous, and generally 
animated, particularly in his defcription of his honeft Hibernian 
fervant, O’Callaghan, whofe zeal for * the affairs of his mafter’ 

often 
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often drew them both into little fcrapes and difagreeable fitua- 
tions. He frequently pafles from the lively ftrain to the more 
ferious, and even to the pathetic, efpecially when he meets with 
objedis of diftrefs, who feem worthy of affiftance; and, on thefe 
occafions, we cannot but applaud his benevolence, and appa- 
rent goodnefs of heart. 

As to the hiftory of Mademoifelle Longvillié, the Author 
avers that it is founded in faét, and but little heightened: the 
ftory is melancholy, yet gives the reader an example of benevo- 
lence towards a fellow creature, in this young lady’s hiftorian, 
that does honour to the feelings of his heart. “he account of 
poor Pilatre de Rozier contains, we imagine, fome particulars 
not univerfally known, and is more circumftantial than any we 
had before feen. It has been generally believed that the death 
of this unfortunate young man, and of his companion, Mr. Ro- 
maine, was occafioned by the montgolfier attached to his balloon ; 
_ but our Author, whoffays hefwas on the fpot, gives the following 

account of the balloon Arc it fell, and his reafons for differing 
from that received opinion. | 

‘ The gallery was broke in feveral places, but the montgolfier was 
whole, and not a {park of fire had reached the ftraw or faggots. 

‘ The balloon fell within eight yards-of the gallery. J had an 
opportunity of examining the: balloon, and of taking away a few 
pieces of the part that was finged and burnt, while the coroner and 
an officer held a long difpute, concerning whofe jurifdidtion it hap- 
‘ecrm in. The balloon J found was burnt only about a yard and a 

alf round the top of the /oupape, or valve, which was to let out the 
air. The:valve was held only by a fmall piece to the balloon, and 
the filk immediately round it appeared remded, as from a violent 
compreffion. The filk which was fewed to the valve had moft of its 
oil or varnifh done away, or gradually diflolved, fo that the filk was 
thinner than in its natural ftate, This appeared in ragged pieces, 
about two feet round the valve, while the other parts about a yard 
round, were fhrivelled up, like finged parchment—the varnifh was 
ftill upon it, and {melled extremely offenfive. No other part of the 
balloon was affected. 

‘ People are much divided here concerning the caufe of the acci+ 
dent. Many fay from fome e/e@ric matter in the air; others, that it 
was caufed from the heat of the fire which fupplied the montgolfier, 
and which diiated the balloon ; and others infift upon it, that the 
fire which fupplied the montgolfier, fet the inflammable air on fire, 
&¢c. &c. ‘* But fuch are the conceits of the fpeculatifts, who itrain 
their faculties to find what lies upon the furface.’’ 

‘ Why is it more probable, that this balloon fhould be deftroyed 
by lightning than any of the many others that have been launched ? 
efpecially when the fky was remarkably ferene, and not acloud to 
be feen. The heat of the fmoke of the fire, which fupplied the 
montgolfier, could not be the caufe,, for it was 34 feet from the bal- 
loon ; and the other reafon is fully as improbable, for the inflam- 
mable air was plainly feen afcending from the top, and if the air 
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had caught fire from the appendice which came down from one fide 
of the montgolfier, it furely would have finged or burnt that part of 
the balloon, and which was not the leaft affected ; befides, the fire 
could not poflibly reach the appendice, for they were feen to lower 
the pan of fire long before the accident, What then is the moft 
plain and probable caufe? Why, I humbly conceive from the beft 
evidence of natural and probable circumftances, it was owing to the 
balloon being filled too full, and when it came to a certain height in 
the atmofphere, it became fo extremely dilated, that it required im- 
mediate vent, and they could not give it that vent, for De Rozier 
was plainly feen upon one knee in the gallery, pulling at the rope 
which led to the /oupape, with all his ftrength, a few minutes only 
before the accident. 1 believe then, that either the /oupape was fo 
firmly faftened, or that the rope was improperly fixed to it, that he 
could not open it, and that, from the violence of his pulling, he 
refled in the foupape upon the filk, which caufed a Jaceration of the 
idibes round the /oupape; upon this, the atmofpheric air came in 
contact with the inflammable air (after a certain quantity had ex- 
ended itfelf from the balloon), and then blew up. 

‘ J have the following reafons for the fupport of this hypothefis. 
Firft, upon its being obferved to fome of the workmen, who faltened 
the /uupape, that the accident might be owing to its opening; they 
replied, no; for that they had faftened it remarkably tight. Se-. 
condly, 

‘ as obferved to De Rozier, by M. Mouron, of Calais, that he 
thought it dangerous to have the rope, that run through the appen- 
dice, which faftened to the /oupape, to go on one fide of the balloon, 
telling him that he might find it difficult to open it in that thanner, 
and that M. Blanchard, and other aeronauts, always fixed it in the 
middle of the balloon, in a perpendicular direction ; but De Rozier 
could not do this, becaufe the montgolfier was in the way; for 
he was determined to have that unneceflary appendage, merely for 
fhow ; but from this he had no command of his balloon ; he was not 
within 28 feet of it; he was neither provided with a fpear nor 
anchor, or any inftrument whatever; therefore, the whole was quite 
unmanageable, and he could only go whither the wind would carry 
him. Nor did it feem his purpofe on this occafion to try any fur- 
ther experiment, than that of rifking his own life; for had he fuc- 
ceeded, fcience would not have benented from the experiment.’ 

Having thus given our Readers this Writer’s opinions on the 
unfortunate exit of De Rozier, we fhall leave them to form their 
own judgments on the validity of his hypothefis. 

The eulogium on M. de Rozier, by his friend the Marquis de 
Maifonfort, is fenfible and affecting, and, as far as we can judge, 
without having feen the original, it is well tranflated. 

Our Author, who does not {pare himfelf, has given a very fair 
account of his own work, in the few words following. After 
having inferted a frivolous anecdote of the French King, he 
adds, * I cannot deny, but that this little abfurdity might have 
been omitted without any injury to a defcription of Fontainebleau, 
yct not fo well with mine; for | am refolved it fhall be nothing 

but 
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but a dith of baché poché, of various feafonings, cooked without 
art os regularity; and if this baché poché, by fuch an unfkilful 
hand, can be relifhed by only a few men of peculiar gout, I fhall 
be well content with having made the experiment.’ A refolu- 
tion like this muft not be paffed over by us unnoticed, as we 
cannot approve of the Public being held fo cheap by any writer: 
but whims and eccentricities are fometimes diverting, if not 
carried too far. 

This * gentleman” deals pretty largely in expreffions that are 
uncommon, and almoft unintelligible ; and his language is, in 
a few inftances, death indelicate and vulgar. 

Taken altogether, however, this publication will be accept- 
able to thofe readers who love to while away an hour or two with 
light reading, which, though it yields them but little Instruc- 
TION, may afford what they ufually prefer, —ENTERTAINMENT 
being always more eagerly fought after than RATIONAL IM- 
PROVEMENT: as our old friend Puff, the bookfeller, ufed to 
remark ; who, convinced of this truth, once publifhed, with good 
fuccefs, a little volume with the following title : 


‘* A book to help the young and gay 
** To pafs the tedious hours away.” : ro Y. 


Art. VIII. 4 Treatife on the Afthma. Towhich are added, Cafes 
and Obfervations, in which the Afthma is complicated with other 
Difeafes. By Thomas Withers, M.D. Phyfician to the York 
County Hofpital. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Rypbinfons. 1786. 


Large volume on a fubjeé& fo important, promifed many 
A interefting particulars relative to a difeafe, fo troublefome 
to the patient and embarraffing to the phyfician ; on which ac- 
count we gave peculiar attention to it, but were forry to find 
ourfelves much difappointed. The performance contains little 
more theory than what has been given by Floyer, whofe treatife 
on this difeafe is in confiderable reputation. A remedy is re- 
commended, which we acknowledge to be new; and though we 
cannot by reafoning determine its efficacy in the afthma, yet 
experience feems to confirm, that, in many cafes, it has been 
of ow ufe, and the adminiftration of it attended with fuc- 
cefs. 

Dr, Withers, after defcribing the difeafe, explains fome of 
the principal fymptoms, and gives his readers a tedious account 
of the occafional, predifpofing, and proximate caufes. 

The method of cure comes next under our Author’s confi- 
deration, and he divides it into two diftin@ parts: 1ft, during 
the prefence of the fit; 2d, during the interval, with a view to 
prevent relapfes. In this part of the work, where Dr. Withers 
has paid great attention to Floyer, we obferve many proofs of 
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our Author’s great induftry and labour as well as accuracy; yet 
we muft confefs, that ingenuity, invention, and reafoning are in 
eneral feldom to be met with. The peculiar tenets of the 
Cullenian fyftem are ftriftly adhered to, and great deference 
feems to be paid to the authority (we acknowledge it to be re- 
fpeGtable) of the univerfity of Edinburgh. The ip/e dixit of the 
founder of a fect avails but little with men who require demon- 
ftration, Faéts, and conclufions made from them by fair argu- 
mentation, are what alone have any weight in this enlightened 
age, in which, fcience, rejecting the weak props of authority, 
requires no other fupports than fuch as nature herfelf affords, 

As Dr. Withers delivers himfelf in a ftyle that is not only 
correct, but, in many inftances, elegant, and exhibits undoubted 
proofs of an accurate and extenfive acquaintance with the medi- 
cal fcience, we fincerely lament that he has not afforded us an 
opportunity of commending his reafoning on a fubje& to which 

_ he feems to have paid confiderable attention. 

The remaining part of this performance, which is at leaft 
two thirds of the whole, contains a number of cafes, chiefly in- 
tended to confirm the good effeéts of the flowers of zinc in 
afthmatic complaints. We fhall give our Readers the firft in the 
Author's own words; 

© Robert Smith, aged 51, admitted a patient at the York 
County Hofpital, February 3, 1777, has been fubje& for 
many years paft, to an afthma, particularly in the winter 
feafon, which has greatly weakened and impaired his confti- 
tution. Along with a cough, he is attacked in the night with a 
difficulty of breathing, which comes on fuddenly, and continues 
with great violence for feveral hours. He complains too of 
want of fleep, conftant thirft, head-ach, and forenefs in his 
breaft, His body is regular, pulfe low, tongue clean, appetite 
bad, expetoration difficult. 

© Miftura mucilaginofa*. Daofis uncie due ter die. 

© Hauflus Anodyn. cum Tin. Thebaic. gutt. xv. b. s. 

© Pilul. Ruf. due vel tres pro re nata, quando aluus afiridta fit. 

©The 6th. The fymptoms are nearly the fame as before, his 
body is open with the pills; but he ftill continues to have reft- 
Jefs nights, in confequence of his cough and difficulty of 


breathing. 
‘Ther3th, The fymptoms continue, Head-ach troublefome. 








* Several of the formule mentioned by Dr. W. are thofe of the 
York hofpital, of which this isone: R. Rad. Althe. unc. ifs. Gumm. 
Arab. drachm. ii. Aq. font. lib. 1. Coque ad cclature unc. vi. et 
adde Nitri pur. drachmam, Syrupi balfamic. Syrup. limon. utriufque 
drachmas quinque. Aceti diftillati unciam vel q. s, ad gratam aci- 


ditatem, 
© Revet. 
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© Repet. Hauft. Ancdyn. addenda Tin. Thebaic. gutt. vi 

¢Theizth. He thinks himfelf a little better to-day, but coms 
plains mre of forenefs and uneafinefs in his breaft. 

© Applicetur Emplaft. Veficator. inter feapulas. 

© goth, The blifter aniwered well, and he is fomewhat better. 

‘ The 23d. His cough, ttuffing, and forenefs in his breaft, are 
rather worfe, attended with avery fcanty expedtoration. He 
finds a little relief from the opening pills and the anodyne 
draught, but complains to-day of great languor and weaknefs. 

© Omittatur Miftura mucilaginofa. 

© Sumat Mijiur. ad Ajihm«tic. * unciam unam ter die. 

© Repetatur + Hauft. cnodyn. & pilul. laxantes. 

* The 27th. Early this morning he was feized on a fudden 
with greater difficulty of breathing and more violent ftricture 
over his breaft than ufual, fo that he was fcarce able to fpeak. 
He wheezes and coughs much at times, but gets up little or no 
phlegm. His weaknefs and languor are increafed, and he has a 
pain tn his head. 

© Omittatur Miftura ad Ajbmatic. 

© Sumat flor. vel calc. Zinci gran. xii. bis die in Julep. commun. t 

UNC. Ile 

© Repetantur Hauft. Anodyn. & pilul. laxant. 

© March 3d. He was not fick with the powder. His breath- 
ing is more free, his cough is eafier, expectoration more copious, 
and he finds himfelf ftronger. 

‘ The 8th. He continues much better in his cough and diffi- 
culty of breathing, and feels no ftricture or forenefs acrofs his 
breaft, but complains of head-ach and ficknefs at times, and 
fays that he has been accuftomed to be bled every fpring for fe- 
veral years paft. 

© Fiat Vene feétio ad uncias quatuor. 

© The 13th. He ftiil breathes better, coughs but Jittle, refts 
well, and is ftronger. Pulfe regular and not quick. The 
bleeding relieved his head-ach and ficknels. 

© Sumat forum Zinci gran. viginti omni doft. 

© Theizth. He is not fick with the increafed dofe of his 
powder: he has no return of his difficulty of breathing, and his 
cough has almoit left him, although the weather is very unfettled, 
fometimes foft and wet, and fometimes frofty, with high winds. 

‘ The 2oth. He is difmifled free from complaint.’ 

This cafe our Author concludes to be ‘a very evident and 
ftriking proof of the fuccefs of the flowers of zinc.’ But we 
differ from him as to the juftnefs of his conclufion. The parti- 
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* R. Acet. fcillitic. unc. 11. Oxymel fcillit. unc. iii. M. 
+ We are forry to fee this {pecimen of our Author’s Latinity. 
} The preparation as not defcribed. 
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cular fpecies of afthma under which this patient laboured ap- 
pears evidently to have been the convulfive, a fpecies which 
every one knows has its periodical remiffion, if not complete in- 
termiffion, without the affiftance either of medicine-or regimen. 
The ftate and conftitution of the atmofphere, both with refpec 
to its weight and other circumftances, have great influence upon 
this difeafe: the winds alfo and heat produce great changes in 
afthmatic people. We have known the paroxyfm withftand all 
the efforts of the moft fkilful phyficians, while the cold and dry 
north-eaft winds have prevailed, and immediately remit when 
the mild and moift fouth winds have fucceeded, The continua- 
tion of the opiate and laxative pills along with the adminiftra- 
tion of the zinc, muft furely be allowed to have had fome effe& : 
the opium, by diminifhing the fenfibility of the nervous fyftem, is 
a very powerful remedy in mitigating the violence of f{pafmodic 
affections ; the’ fame effect is alfo produced by the laxative me- 
dicine, which, evacuating the acrimony of the circulating fluids, 
renders them lefs liable to irritate the nerves. To this reafon- 
ing we fhall add, that daily experience abundantly evinces the 
powerful effects of opiates and purges alternately adminiftered 
in all the moft violent convulfive difeafes; and we have feen 
afthmas in particular confiderably relieved by their ufe. 

We fhall conclude this article with recommending all pra@i- 
tioners to guard againft being too precipitate in determining the 
effects of a new remedy : it is an evil that hath done much harm 
in the practice of phyfic; witnels hemlock, arfenic, and many more. 
Poft hoc ergo propter hoc is a falle argument, and ought not to be 
relied on; although in many inftances it has given that reputa- 
tion and credit to a phyfician or a remedy which nature herfelf 
had the beft right iz 


Art. IX. Hiforia fuccin@a Hofpitalis 8. Elixebethe, extra Muros 
Imperialis Menafterti 8S. Maximi, Ordinis 8. BenediGi, prope Tre- 
viros. A Short Account of the Hofpital of St. Elizabeth, &c. 


Large 8vo. 6s. Cadell. 1786. 


Pa HE Writer of this tract ftytes himfelf, Humillimus Pau- 

perum Advecatus, § the moft humble advocate for the Poor.’ 
The abbey or monaftery of which he treats is very ancient, rich, 
and magnificent. About the year 1240, the Abbot Henry a 
Broich, with the confent of the whole body, founded an holpi- 
tal, and endowed it for the fole fervice ot the poor, the fick, 
and infirm for ever; a grant which was frequently confirmed by 
Popes and Emperors. Large additions were allo made to its 
poflefficns, fo that it acquired a very flourifhing ftate, and was 
capable of anfwering very beneficial purpofes. To fuch pur- 


pofes the charitable inftitution was for a time applied, or when 
. there 
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there had been any negle&, fucceeding abbots and infpectors ex. 
erted, in fome inftances, an exemplary diligence for its revival 
and fupport: but, we are told, that from the beginning of the 
prefent age to this time, all the abbots, in number five, who are 
diftin@ly named, have kept no account of the profits of this 
Jarge and rich hofpital, and have wholly diverted them to other 
ufes, according to their pleafure. On account of this enormous and 
facrilegious fraud, the author of this pamphlet addreffes the Em- 
peror, Jofeph II. befeeching him, as the reformer of the church, 
to proceed with vigour in his labours of this kind, and particu 
larly in the prefent inftance, to plead the caufe and fuftain the 
rights of the poor who are fo notorioufly oppreffed and defrauded. 

The pamphlet is introduced by an engraving of a eautiful 
medallion of the Emperor, intended, it is faid, to eternize, as far 
as fuch memorials can, the very humane and illuftrious meafures, 
which have been formed by his Imperial Majefty, to prevent all 
tyranny over confcience, to reftrain fuperftition, and to fupprefs 
thofe convents of Monks and religious, which are ufelefs to the 
church and to the ftate. Befide this print, the feveral original 
deeds, which are added, have alfo engravings of the feals and va- 
rious fignatures. Concerning the firlt of thefe deeds, which is the 
decree of King Dagobert, it is remarked, that it has been pre- 
ferved entire and unhurt, near, or upwards of, one thoufand 

cars. ; 

The fteps taken by the Emperor for reforming the ftate of 
ecclefiaftical affairs in his dominions, form a very memorable part 
of the hiftory of the prefent time. This writer refpe&tfully and 
earneftly entreats his perfeverance. Among many quotations to 
the purpofe, which appear in this publication, we obferve a fay- 
ing afcribed to Gregory the Great; ‘* I acknowledge that the 
Emperor is given or appointed by God, not only to command 
the foldiers, but alfo to govern the prie/fs.” 

Toward the clofe of this work is added a fhort account of 
Father Paul, of Venice, extracted from Morery, together with 
his epitaph, containing a fummary of his moft excellent charac- 
ter; we fuppofe it to be here inferted, as a kind of contratt to 
the epitaph which immediately fucceeds, being that of Willi- 
brodus Secundus ; and which prefents to our view a picture as hor- 
rible as the other is amiable. 

A farther encomium on Father Paul is here given, from Hay- 
Jey’s poem on hiftory. The lines are tranflated into Latin by 
(ab amico noftro it is faid) Cape! Lofft. | 

We conclude that the writer of this pamphlet is a foreigner, 
but whoever he is, he appears to be a friend to humanity, to 
juftice, and to liberty: in farther teftimony of which, we muft 
remark, that at the end of the book is inferted, a form of the 
oath taken by the abbot of this monaftery, in which, among 
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other things, he fwears, Hareticos—PRO POSSE PERSEQUAR— 
Heretics I will perfecute as far as I am able, or with all my might. 
On this expreffion, is given a note, by way of explication, or 
rather of juft farcafm—That is to fay; I will not follow the doc- 
trine of Chrift, but as far as in me lieth will a& unjuftly and ini- 
guitoufly. ' 

Here we take our leave of the prefent publication, with 
our hearty and fervent wifhes for the fuccefs of all juft and well- 
intended endeavours to promote the civil and religious freedom 
of mankind, in every quarter of the habitable globe. 

> An Englifh tranflation of the aboveementioned work is pub 


lifbed ; and will be noticed hereafter. HM 
‘ 








ArT. X. 
FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


I. F;Z4UuEN critique des Voyages, &c. i. e. A critical 
Examination of the Marquis de Chaftellux’s Travels in 


North America, in which, efpecially, the Opinion of the Mar- 
quis, relative to the Quakers, the Negroes, and Mankind in ge- 
neral, are refuted. By J. P. Briffot de Warville. 8vo. 143 pagese 
London. 1786. ; 

A fpirited writer here attacks the Marquis de Chaftellux, 
principally, for having, in the publication of his travels, expofed 
to ridicule, and grofly mifreprefented, the principles and manners 
of the people called Quakers ; he alfo endeavours to fhéew, that 
the Marquis’s refle€tions on the flavery of the Negroes, arid his» 
thoughts on the condition of mankind, with refpect to the ranks 
in fociety, are often unjuft. He corcludes his performance with 
fome obfervations on fuch other paffages in the above-mentioned 
travels, as appeared to him exceptionable. 

M. de Warville, in refuting the calumnies which the Mar- 
guis has thrown on the Quakers, confiders, and defends, their 
private charaGter, and expatiates on the ftrict morality which 
they not only profefs but pradtife; he difplays to the beft ad- 
vantage their religious and political tenets ; and clearly fhews, 
from the general, undeviating behaviour of that fect, that both 
their conduét and their principles are quite contrary to the cha- 
rater which the Marquis gives of them. 

M. de Warville’s language is forcible, his arguments are 
ftriking, if not always conclufive, and his work is replete with 
liberal fentiments on religious and political fubje&s. His opi- 
nions on republican government, and on war, are fuch as merit 
the confideration of a free people. We fhall tranflate a paflage or 
two, for the farther fatisfadtion of our Readers; fome of whom 
will pronounce them wild and romantic, while others will ad- 
mire the fpirit of liberty which guides the pen of their animated 
author, 
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‘ The true force of a republic,’ fays he, * confifls in the 
firm and unfhaken adherence of its members to their liberty 
and rights, Endowed with this attachment, the republican 
is fuperior to all other men; animated by it, he encounters 
and fubdues his enemies; and excited by it, he foon acquires 
the art of war: as a proof of which, many of the Americans, 
the greateft part of whom had nevér before ‘handled a firelock, 
have become good generals; to whofe great abilities, and ex 
cellent qualities, you have yourfelf [addrefling the Marquis } paid 
a juft tribute of praife.— 

‘ I firmly believe,” continues our Author, *the art of war to 
be friendly to ariftocracy alone; and therefore it ought to be 
profcribed tn republican governments. | fhall not indulge my- 
felf in thofe declamations, for the ufe of which, when treating 
this fubject, philofophers have been juftly blamed. The facts 
I bring, in oppofition to you, are fupported by evident proofs. 

© When the art of war becomes a fcience, an additional body 
of men, fom< of whom are conftantly employed in teaching, and 
the reft in learning it, is eftablifhed ; and. thefe become a bur- 
den to the Hips xporen becaufe, as they neither cultivate the 
country, nor are employed in manufa€tures, or trade, the people 
at large muft maintain them. 

‘ Military men, as a feparate body, look on themfelves as fu- 
erior to the reft of the nation; they are apt to defpife their fel- 
ow-citizens, efpecially thofe of a more peaceable difpofition. 

Falfe notions are advanced ;—one party is rendered infolent, the 
other is vilified.— 

‘In a republic, every individual ought to be brave; he muft 
be born a defender of his country, born a foldier, aud no other 
military men ought to be permitted in the ftate. 

“ A republic ought to be as careful in not admitting perpe- 
tual military power, as they fhould be in guarding againft per- 
petual magiftrates, or legiflators. Perpetuity in office is the 
fource of war, and of corruption ; and confequently, of defpotifm.’ 

Thefe thoughts are curious, and uncommon; and they afford 
a fair fpecimen of the Author’s republican principles, while, at 
the fame time, they demonftrate the general benevolence of his 
difpofition, and his zeal for the common rights of mankind, as 
fellow-citizens of a free community. But, while he thus mani- 
felts his. penchant for republicanifm, we think he does not per- 
fectly agree with his good friends the Quakers, who always ap- 
peared, to us, to have been /furdy friends to monarchy: we do not, 
however, mean de/poti/m, but that f{pecies of monarchical govern- 
ment, which grows and flourifhes beft in the Englith foil, 

The objections which he makes to the work publifhed by the 
Marquis, being, for the moft part, well fupported, cannot, we 
imagine, be eatily anfwered. Should the travelled Academician 
attempt a reply, he will find bis abilities tafked to the utmoft. 

| A tranf- 
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+. * A tranflation of the travels of the Marquis de Chaftellux, 

‘ by an Exglifoman,’ bath appeared; and if we may judge bya 
lance of the eye, over the great number of notes that are added, 
the work hath received much improvement by the tranflator + 


but of this we fhail know more, when we have peru/ed the whole. 


of this North American Journal. AR- Pr- 


Il. Nouvelles Vues fur ? Adminiftration des Finances: i. e. New 
Confiderations on the Adminiftration of the Finances, and on 
leflening the Weight of Taxation, By M. Hocquart de Cou- 
bron. S8vo. Printed at the Hague, 1785. Sold by Payne, &c. 
Léndgn.: > f  * ae: ,U NM; 

The Author of thefe confiderations propofes, in lieu of all 
cuftoms, duties, &c. at prefent laid on merchandice, and goods 
of all forts, a general tax on the retail of every article of conve- 
nience and luxury, of one tenth of the price of the goods, He 
excludes, as improper objects of taxation, every article neceflary 
for the {upport of life; and fuch as are the produce of agricul- 
ture or induftry. He would have the retailer to be the collector 
of this tax, and to be accountable for it to government, at ftated 
times, yearly or half yearly. M. de Coubron eftimates the 
annual produce of this tax at 800 millions of livres, making 
the whole return of the retail traders in France to be 
8000 millions. Although he fhews the juftnefs of this cal 
culation, and the propriety of the plan, yet it is fubje& to fo 
many objections, and is in itfelf fo vague, that great difficulties 
muft neceflarily occur in the execution of it, allowing it to be 
even more productive than the Author fuppofes it. The firft 
difficulty would be to determine what are the conveniences and 
luxuries of life, and what are the neceffaries. MM. de Coubron 
would tax only conveniences and luxuries, but not the produce 
of agriculture and induftry; but how can they be feparated ? are 
not the luxuries of life, or the greateft part of them, either the 
produce of rural or mechanic induftry ? Wine, and filk, two of 
the moft confiderable articles of luxury in France, are the pro- 
duce of both thefe kinds of induftry : but there would be no end 
of examples. The great and general objeéction to the tax here 
recommended, is, that it is a tax only on the luxuries of life, and 
not on the neceflaries; for when luxuries and conveniences are 
taxed, the people may take it into their heads not to indulge 
themfelves in thefe Juxurics; and, confequently, the produce of 
the tax will be uncertain, and perhaps confiderably deficients 

on the contrary, the neceflaries of life are fure, and certain in 
their confumption, and for that reafon will always afford a cer- 
tain produce, independent on the whim or inclination of the 

confumer, 
Befide this new fcheme of taxation our Author has added fome 
obfervations on the gabels, on the balance of commerce, on 
Aa 2 loans, 
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loans, on intereft, and other political and commercial fubjects of 
which M. Necker has amply treated: M. de Coubron, however, 
does not appear fo thoroughly acquainted with the fubject as 
M. Necker, on whofe writings he pafles fome ftritures. There 
are however feveral things in this performance which are curious 
and well worth the confideration of ftatefmen and financiers, 
efpecially what the writer offers on the intereft of money, and 
the proportion which it ought to bear to the value of landed pro- - 


perty. — on, 


MONTHLY CATALOGUJE, 
' For APRIL, 1787. 


CoMMERCIAL TREATY with FRANCE. 


Art. 11. Danger at our Doors. ‘An Addre/s to the Freemen of London, 
and of every corporate Town in the Kingdom, on the unconftitu- 
tional and injurious Tendency of the Fifth Article of the Com- 
mercial Treaty. By a Liveryman of London. 8vo. 1s. 
French. 


Ht Pipes liveryman of Londen compares the prefent treaty with 
that formed at Utrecht, in order to prove that in the Utrecht 
treaty there was a faving claufe for the protection of corporation 
rights, which are now thrown open to French traders, though fhut 
againft our own countrymen. If we reply, that the fame privileges 
that are granted to Frenchmen here, are allowed to Englifhmen in 
France; he rejoins, * but let us remember, that an Englifhman 
would ftarve in France, upon what would feaft a Frenchman in Eng- 
land.’ I[f there be any thing beyond a vulgar jeft in this affertion, it 
includes a reproach on our countrymen that unfits them for any com- 
mendable exertions, or competition whatever: for if Frenchmen and 
Scotfmen furpafs us in induftry and frugality, the more of each that 
pour in upon us the better, whatever becomes of thofe whom they 
jupplant by thefe laudable qualities. 

But our liveryman goes on: ‘ Is fuch a confideration fit for an 
Englifiman? Where fhould an Englifhman fo properly procure fub- 
fiftence, as in his native country? Were the multitude of aliens who 
now {warm through this kingdom to depart, no Englifhman need 
vifit a foreign clime for maintenance. Their prefent numbers may 
convince us how much they covet the participation of our trade, and 
what we are to expe& when the communication is laid open, and 
Frenchmen are privileged to elbow us out of our feats of bufinefs, 
and laugh at us for our folly.’ If, however, our domeftic trade be 
of that confequence that is reprefented by intelligent writers, the 
more foreigners we can naturalize among us, the more our home 
con‘umption will be enlarged; and while we increafe in popula- 
tion, can it be an object of confideration where the individuals were 
born? What would this liveryman fay, if he were reproached with 
being of Dutch or Danih extraétion? But the argument is too ridi- 
culous to combat. 
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As to the privileges of corporations, they appear to be referved as 
plainly as words can exprefs. For though the fifth article of this 
commercial treaty, granting a mutual freedom of trade in each coun- 
try, be materially the fame as it was in the treaty of Utrecht; and 
though the following words in the latter treaty are left out in the one 
now concluded, namely, ‘ on this condition, however. that they thall 
not fell the fame by retail in fhops, or any where elfe ;’ this omiffion, 
the ground of his apprehenfions, is fupplied by words more conclu- 
five: ‘ Neither are they to be burthened with any impoftions or 
duties on account of the faid freedom of trade, or for any other caufe 
whatfoever, except thofe which are to be paid for their fhips and mer- 
chandizes conformably to the regulations of the prefent treaty, or thofe 
to which the fubjeds of the two contra@ing parties foall themfelves be 
liable.’ Confequently, a Frenchman can no more open a retail fhop 
in Cheapfide, than an Englifhman who is not a member of the cor- 


poration of London. : x 
IRELAND. 
Art. 12. The prefent State of the Church of Ireland: containing a 


Defcription of its precarious Situation ; and the confequent Dan- 
er to the Public. Recommended to the ferious Conftderation of 
the Friends of the Proteftant Intereft. To which are fubjoined 
fome Reflections on the Impraéticability of a proper Commutation 
for Tithes ; and a general Account of the Origin and Progreis of 
the Infurrections in Munfter. By Richard Lord Bifhop of Cloyne. 

Reprinted from the Dublin Edition. 8vo. 2s. Cadell. 1787. 

The occafion and objeéts of this reprefentation, are thus explained 
in the Preface : : 

« My refidence during five months in the centre of thofe tumolts, 
which have been fo difgraceful and injurious to one province in Ire- 
land, and an extenfive correfpondence with the clergy, afforded me 
opportunities of knowing fa&s. It was my official duty tocolle&, and 
tocommunicate them: for fuch a proceeding a/one could {pread the 
neceflary alarm to the inhabitants of the more diftant parts of the 
kingdom, and even of the capital ; who were taught to think thofe 
difturbances of /ittle moment. ‘There was likewife as great a neceflity 
to take meafures for vindicating the charatter of the national clergy, 
and afferting their legal and conftitutional rights, as for fecuring their 
perfons from fyrther violence. A ftate of the church, laid before the 
public, without referve of any kind, appeared to me the only fure 
method of removing prejudices ; of defeating malevolence; of fruf- 
trating fchemes for undermining the conftitution ; and clearing away 
fuch obftruétions, as the union of perfons, actuated by thofe different 
motives, might create, to the good intentions of his Grace the Lord 
Lieutenant.’ 

The Bifhop enters into a very fenfible and candid inquiry con- 
cerning our ecclefiaftical conftitution, which, he contends, is per- 
fe€tly fuitable to the liberality of our political fyitem of government: 
and further fhews, that, ‘ on a review of the feveral countries in ku- 
rope, one cannot fail to obferve, that almoft every legiflature has 
adopted an ecclefiaftical polity, conformable to the genius of the civil 
Conititution.? At the fame time that he urges the neceility of fup- 
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orting this polity, he confiders the Roman Catholics, ‘and other 
Diflenters, as intitled to a full toleration and freedom of religion. 
But the Catholics are all zealous in making profelytes; and the 
Prefbyterians of Ireland are Independents in a civil view, -whofe 
principles do not, like thofe of the Roman Catholics, tend to fet 
up, but merely to pull down an ecclefialtical eftablifhment.’ Hence 
refults this conclufion, ‘ that of the three perfuafions, the members 
of the eftablifhed church alone can be cordial friends to the intire 
conftitution of this realm, with perfeét confiftency of principle.’ 

‘ From this view of the general principles of the two great bodies 
of Diffenters, it is evident, that though they may acquiefce for a 
time, in eftablifhments which they diflike, from love of quiet; yet 
whenever a fafe opportunity fhall offer, to give free icope, thofe prin- 
ciples will operate. The weight of the national church ought there- 
fore to be, preferved, in the balance of the State; which balance 
mutt be as effectually deftroyed, by whatever weakens the ecclefiatti- 
cal eftablifhment, as by a pofitive addition of ftrength to either of 
the Diffenting communions. ‘That this is the immediate tendency, 
if not the premeditated defign, not only of the riotous proceedings 
in Munfer, but of the principles difleminated by fome of the public 

rints, fhall be clearly proved in the following pages.’ 

This leads the Author to a full inquiry into the nature of tithes as 
a ftated provifion for the national clergy, in oppofition to the friends 
to innovation who aim at a reduction of their incomes. The right 
of the clergy to tithes has indeed been fufliciently agitated ; and 
could we enter again into fo well known a fubject, it would appear 
that it has never been argued in a more difpaflionate manner, nor the 
difficulty of fubftituting a fatisfaftory equivalent for them been fo 
fully flated, as in the prefent performance. But ftill nothing that 
has been faid in behalf of tithes, can obviate an appearance of bear- 
ing hard uponinduftry. Ifany thing could, it would perhaps be the 
argument that they are a provifion adapted to the variations of fer- 
tility, rifing and falling according to the flate of crops, and the abi- 
lity of the farmer; and that if they were relinquifhed, it would not 
operate to the eafe of the farmer, but for the emolument of his 
landlord. 

But, however cogent the objeftions againft tithes may be, the 
clergy of Ireland do not appear to be an enviable clais of men with 
refpect to this mode of maintenance, whatever may be faid of their 
brethren in more favourable fituations: as will be evident from a 
comparifon between the two churches of England and Ireland. 

‘ That of England is completely fettled. That of Ireland is 
{earce half advanced to a fettlement.—The country in England is 
divided into parifhes fo fmall, that every diftri€t is accommodated 
with a church, and hovfe for a refident minifter. The country in 
Ireland is divided into parifhes and unions fo extenfive, that it is p4y- 
feally impofible for the clergyman to perform his duty properly; 
and few of thofe parithes are furnifhed with glebes, and ftill fewer 
with houfes, a defe&t which an impoverifhed clergy can never fapply. 
— The higher ranks of the clergy in England are fupported by the 
Jands belonging to ancient Chapters, or orher religious eftablifh- 


ments. ‘Ihe ecclefiaitical dignities in Ireland depend on aiaas"D 
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In England, the legal rights of the clergy, including tithe of thofe 
articles which conftitute the food of the pooreft clafs, are not with- 
held by mobs, by affociations againft law, by arbitrary refolutions 
ef one Houfe of Parliament: In many parts of Ireland, particular 
kinds of tithes are already given up by the clergy to the violence of 
the populace, to illegal combinations, to a want of confidence in the 
oaths of jurymen, and to the dread of difpleafing the Houfe of Com- 
mons. In many parts of UJtter, potatoes, the food of the poor, are 
totally exempted (as above) from paying tithes; and flax, the ma- 
terial of their induftry, is fubje&t (very wifely and equitably to be 
fure!) to the payment of fixpence only, let the quantity be great or 
jmall, The landed gentlemen grudge not to the clergy the entire 

rivilege of contributing to the relief, or employment of the poor. 
But fill they do not forget entirely, that the clergy could {pare 
fomewhat even to them; for with the fame diltributive juftice they 
fixed a rate (which they are pleafed to ftyle a modus) of 6d. for any 
quantity of hay, great or fmall: by this happy expedient completing 
that admirable plan for the depopulation of the kingdom, begun fo 
hopefully by their reprefentatives in the vote on Agiltment.—In 
England, tithe in kind is given without murmuring, for in England, 
property is confidered as a thing facred.; and the landed gentleman 
does not look with indifference on forcible invafions of it, though he 
allows his tenant a comfortable maintenance. In Ireland the clergy- 
man is reviled, even in the great councils of the nation, as an ex- 
tortioner, for afking half the value of his tithe; and reprefented as 
an oppreffor of the poor, becaufe he does not contribute more than 
half his tenth, to help the cottager to pay an exorbitant rent for the 
other nine parts; no credit being allowed to him, for giving up his 
tithe of all the grafs-lands, and feveral other articles, from love of 
peace, not from ignorance of the legality of the demand.—The afcen- 
dency of the eftablifhed church, and the Proteftant intereft, is /ecure 
in England. Though there are Diffenters of many various denomi- 
nations, yet their united number is trifling, compared to that of the 
members of the eftablifhed church; and they are almoft all Pro- 
teffants. In Ireland, the Proteitants are not one-fourth of the people; 
the members of the eltablifhment, little more than an eighth. The 
landed gentleman in England has no reafon to apprehend the growth 
of Popery ; nor, fhould it prevail, has he the fame motives to dread 
it, as the landed gentleman in this kingdom.’ 

To thefe circumftances is to be added the very great obftacle to an 
inteccourie between the clergy and the people, by the difference of 
their language; while a Catholic priett is always at hand who is 
matter of the Irifh language. ~ | 

The Bifhop gives a circumftantial detail of the fufferings of the 
clergy under the outrageous combinations that have of late fee all law 
ard government at defiance: but the news-papers have fo plenti- 
fully informed us of their excefles, that our Readers need only aflift - 
their recollections with the above recited general ftate of ecclefiaftical 


aftairs, to conceive the arduous tafk of clerical incumbents to fulfil 
‘their obligations in-fuch irkfome circumiftances. 


The principal obftruGtions which the national clergy. of Ireland 
have to overcome, in erder to a due difcharge of their duty, are re- 
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duced to three; the want of churches, the want of glebes, and the 
want of an univerfal ufe of the Englifh tongue : for the remedies, the 
reverend Author looks to Parliament, in confequence of refolutions 
already entered into by the Houfe of Commons. 

Treating of the agency of Romith miffionaries in fpiriting up the 
common people to infurreétions, the Bifhop adverts to the letters of 
Mr. O’Leary ; and though he does not affirm that the writer intends 
to fow fedition, he ftill thinks them ‘ calculated to raife difcontent 
and indignation in the Roman Catholic peafantry, againft the na- 
tional clergy, the legiflature, the executive power, and their Pro- 
teftant fellow fubjeéts :’ and fuch a tendency is certainly difcoverable 
in the extraéts here given from his letters to the White Boys. MW 


Inp1A AFFAIRS. 


Art. 13.. Ob/erwations of the Court of Direcors on the refpe&tive Con- 
du& of Warren Haftings, Efq. Sir Fohn Clavering, K.B. Colonel 
George Monfon, Richard Barwell, and Philip Francis, E/grs. in the 
Service of the Honourable Eaft India Company. 4to. 1s. De- 
brett. 1787. ree d 
This pamphlet is not what the title is calculated to make it 

feem, an exprefs publication of the Court of Directors decid- 
ing on the conduét of thefe gentlemen; but a nymber of extraéts 
from the official letters of «'.. Court to the prefidency of Bengal, 
cenfuring the conduct of Mefirs. Haftings and Barwell on particular 
occafions: and, as might be expected, commending the oppofition 
of the other parties above named. They are obvioufly now brought 
into one collective view to meet a favourable feafon. NM 


Art. 14. Original Letters from Warren Haftings, E/q. Sir Eyre Coote, 
| K. B. and Richard Barwell, E/g. to Sir Thomas Rumbold, Bart. 
and Lord Macartney, K.B. 8vo. 15s.6d. Debrett. 1787. 
Thefe letters, by the aid of Italics, and fhort notes to particular 
paflages, are made to co-operate in the fame purpofe with the pre- 
¢eding Ob/ervations ; that of fhewing the difagreements between Mr. 
Haftings and his colleagues, with the occafions on his part. NM 


Art. 15. An Appeal to the People of England and Scotland in Behal 
of Warren Haftings, Efq. 8vo. 1s.6d. Debrett 1787. 

This appeal from the fenate houfe to the fire fide is a very well 
written apology for Mr. Haftings. It pleads the emergency of circum- 
ftances and manners of the people, in extenuation of the meafures they 
diétatec, principally with refpeét to the two Begums. It is probably 
the work of the Governor General’s vigilant and well known friend; 
who manages the argumentum ad hominem very dexteroufly againft his 
accufers. — 

The reafoning in behalf of Mr. Haftings is fo far juft, as to thew, 
that it would be cruel to try his condué in Indoftan according to the 
ftri&t code of religion, morality, and the cuftoms of this country. Far 
if we affume a dominion over a people, whofe modes of thinking and 
cuftoms differ materially from ours, it is to be maintained by adapt- 
ing our adminiftration to ¢heir apprehenfions, and not to the appre- 
henfions of people in 4s country. Thus, for inftance, any parti- 
cular tranfaction may meet with a harfh cenfure here; yet if it an- 
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fwers a good purpofe, without violating their ideas of government, 
it is clearly meritorious. cay 7 

The conduét of a Britifh Chief in peculiar fituations, is therefore 
rather to be eftimated by the general outline of his fuccef:, am’ efti- 
mation on the fpot, than by minute fcrutinies into detached inftances 
here. If this be not found doétrine, it muft be abfurd to grafp In- 
dian fceptres; and it would be more to our credit to lay them down, 
than to fuffer them to be wreited out of our feeble hands MN 


Art. 16. The real Situation of the Eaft-India Company confidered, 
with refpect to their Rights and Privileges, uncer the Operation 
of the late Aéts of Parliament, eftablifhing a Board of Controul 
and a Committee of Secrecy. By George Tierney, Efg; 8vo. 
zs. Debrett. 1787. 

By the late ftatute to regulate the Eaft-India Company, the 
King was impowered to appoint fix privy-counfellors, of whom, the 
Chancellor. of the Exchequer, and one of the Secretaries of State 
are to be two, as commiffioners to fuperintend and controul all 
meafures of the Court of Direétors, any wile relating to the civil or 
military government, and revenues, of the Britith territorial poffef- 
fions in India. In confequence, all difpatches to and from India, 
relating to thefe objets are to be fubmitted to the Board of Con- 
troul; whofe orders the Directors of the company are bound to 
obey. 

if the Court of Direétors receive orders from the Board of Con- 
troul, relating to points unconnected, in their opinion, with civil 
or military government or revenues ; they may appeal to the King in 
council, by petition, for a final decifion. 

If the Board of Controul deem the objeé of their deliberations 
concerning the making war or peace, or negociating with any of the 
native princes or ftates in India, to require fecrecy, they may tranf- 
mit their orders to India through the medium of the fecret committee 
of three Directors, who are to fend them without difclofing their 
contents: and the Prefidencies are to obey them, and return their 
anfwers in like confidential manner. 

The power of appointing and difmifling fervants of the Company, 
jis referved to the Dire€ors. . 

Sach is the geveral plan under which the affairs of the Company 
are at prefent mange 3 and the writer now before us remarks, 
* That the trade of the Company may be ably carried on by 
twenty-four gentlemen, ating in concert with, and under the di- 
rection of a fuperior Board, I can readily conceive; but to fuppofe 
it can continue to thrive under the management of a fet of men who 
have no authority, acting in oppofition to a Board who have the en- 
tire fuperi:tendance of all our territories in India, who have the 
right of making war and peace, the arrangement of all matters of 
revenue, and the office of negociating with every power in the 
country from whence this trade is to flow, is a pofition which J 
fhould beg leave to queflion. It is to be confidered, that our connec- 
tion with India ftands upon a very different footing from what it ori- 
ginally did. Commerce and territory are now fo intimately blended, 
that their refpective confequence muft, perhaps, entirely depend on 
their united exertions.’ ” - | 
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But the Direétors are provided with a remedy, in an appeal to 
the King in council. ‘ An appeal! from fix Privy Counfellors, 
two of whom are in the Cabinet, to the King in Council !—The 
decifion, that would be given is about as difficult to be guefled at, 
as the refult of a Dean and Chapter’s deliberations when they 
affemble to eleé&t a Bifhop. An appeal! to beg his Majetfty will 
explain to four-and-twenty merchants what things are to be underftood 
as relating to trade ! —\t is as sidiculous as if the Privy Council were 
to apply to the Jndia Hou/e for a definition of prerogative.’ 

Accordingly we find the Board of Controul have taken the ma- 
nagement of the Nabob of Arcot’s debts out of the hands of the 
Directors; becaufe, though it was but a pecuniary domelttic tranf- 
action, it was interpreted to be a negociation with one of the native 
Princes of India; and in a difference between the Directors and one 
of their officers, colonel Rols, they have deprived the Direétors of all 
authority over their fervants, and virtually releafed thofe ferwants 
from a-dutiful attention co their mafters, by informing the Directors 
(without the leait qualification) that they do not ‘ recognize any 
power in them to tranfmit to India either cenfure or approba- 
tion of the condu& of any fervant civil or military, exclufive 
of the controul of this Board.” Thefe preparatory fteps led the way 
to virtually depofing the Directors ; for early in the laft feffion of par- 
liament, a claufe was introduced into the new ad, compelling the 
members of. the fecret committee of Directors to take a folemn 
oath not to difclofe any of the fecret orders of the Commiiffioners for 
India relating to peace, war, or negociation with any of the Indian 
princes, without authority from the Board. Thus, though it was 
impoffible to take away the charter at once, after the language that 
had been ufed with refpect to Mr. Fox’s rejefted meafures ; it has 
been moft effectually done, gradually, and underhand. , 

The twenty-four Directors being thus reduced to three, a difpatch 
refpeCting fome pecuniary arrangements with the Nabob of Arcot, 
having been fubmitted to the Board of Controul, as ufual for their 
approbation ; * they expunge almoft the whole of it, and then dee 
liver this Jaconic meflage: ‘* 4s ave think it more proper that fuch 
infiructions, as it is now neceffary to tran/mit upon the fubjed, fhould go 
through the channel of your Secret Committee, we fhall fend a draft to 


them for that purpofe.”’—In confequence of this aflumption, Mr. 


Smith, one of the Directors, threw up his office, and refigned a 
ftation in which he found himfelf deprived of all information which 
his duty required him to infpect; and from that day to this, con- 
tinues Mr. Tierney, the Board of Controul have been arbitrary 
monarchs. 

The concluding words of the Author to the Directors, fuperfede 
the need of any farther refleftions cn this fubje&. ‘ The attack of 
Mr. Fox certainly would have taken every privilege and franchife 
from you, but you would have lof them honourably, and the Com- 
pany have expired with the reputation of martyrdom. — Better would 
it have been to have died {o, than to be allowed to live en fuch 
terms as the prefent. The conqueit obtained by the Board of Con- 
troul adds infult to injury, and having taken poffeflion of vour 
¢itadel -and made you. prifoners, compels you to walk in the Con- 
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queror’s train, dreffed out in the pomp of your former dignity, like 
captives in a Roman triumph! All the parade of your loft confe- 
quence remains while you are not able to call one fingle privilege 
yourown. Without knowing what your duty is, you are re{pon- 
fible to your conftituents for the difcharge of it, and though often- 
fible rulers of India, you cannot carry one meafure into execution. 
With all the mockery of nominal power, you are deftitute of vigour 
or efficacy, and you fit with paper crowns upon your heads, to copy 
difpatches, and Jament your fate!’ 


Art..17.. An Addrefs to Capt. Evelyn Sutton ; containing profeffional 
Remarks on his Conduct as Commander of his Majefty’s Ship 
Ifis, on the 16th of April 1781, on the Evidence given by Wit- 
nefles, on his ‘Trial at Portfmouth in December 1783; and on the 
judicial Conduct of his Court Martial. By aSeaman. &vo. 2s. 
Nicoll. 

The Public have already before them every particular concerning 
Captain Sutton’s trial. The Author of this pamphlet blames the 
Captain, and fays * the members of the court martial moft either 
-have been egregioufly ignorant, or confummately wicked.’ We are 
forry to fee a man, who is en¢owed with fuch acute faculties as this 
-very intelligent feaman poffeffes, make ufe of fuch intemperate lan- 


guage; No 
> ’ 
DissenTeERs’ APPLICATION TO PARLIAMENT. 


Art. 18. 4 Letter io the Deputies of the Proteftant Diffenting Congre- 
ations, in and about the Cities of London and Weftminiter, on 
their intended Application to Parliament for the Repeal of the 

Corporation and Teft Acts., 8vo. 1s- Buckland. 1787. 

By the deputies here meant, we are to underftand the reprefenta- 
tives of Ditfenting congregations, in and near the metropolis (two 
members from each), who occafionally meet in confultation, on mat- 
ters re{pecting the general interefts of the body at large. Thefe 
gentlemen are confidered by the writer of this letter, as having been 
the principal movers of the late application to Parliament, for a re- 
peal of fo much of the Teft Ac as affects the Diffenters, by depriving 
them of an equal participation, with their brethren of the Eftablifhed 
Church, of the civil rights of Britith fubjeéts. Accordingly, he ad- 
‘dreffes them on their conduct, with refpe&t to this application,—a 
meafure which he difapproves, as unwarranted by the general na- 
‘tional voice of the Diflenters, and as not being, in his opinion, con- 
ducive to the real intereft of the Diflenting caufe. He writes with 
great appearance of moderation and good temper, and fome of his 
arguments feem to merit the candid. and ferious attention of the 
gentlemen for whofe confideration they were brought forward. The 
pamphlet was publifhed before the bufinefs was actually moved in 
the Houfe of Commons; and it is figned, ** 4 Protefant Difenter.”’—~ 
Whether really one of the flock, or a wolf in fheep’s clothing, we 
know not. 

Art. 19. Bifbop Sherlock’s Arguments againft a Repeal of the Corpora- 
tion and Teff AGs ; wherein molt of the Pleas advanced in a Paper, 


fiyled, The Cafe of Proteftant Diffenters, &c. are difcuffed. With a 
Dedication 
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Dedication to the Right Hon. William Pitt. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Ro 

binfons. 1787. 

Revived from the memorable Bangorian controverfy ; the trac is 
ingenioufly written, but fallacioufly argued. It is now dedicated to 
Mr. Pitt, to induce him to ftand by the church—that the church may 
ftand by him *, 


Art. 20. Bifbop Hoadly’s Refutation of Bifbop Sherlock's Arguments 
againft a Repeal, &c. wherein the Juftice and Reafonabienefs of 
fuch a Repeal are clearly evinced. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Dilly. 
Sherlock, though a more polifhed writer than Hoadly, was nothing 

in the hands of the great champion of civil and religious liberty, 
when engaged with him on polemic ground. Let thofe who queftion 
this affertion, give this and the foregoing work a candid perufal, and 
be convinced. ‘The Editor has added the fentiments of two other 
eminent divines of the eftablifhed church (viz, Sykes and Paley), in 
confirmation of Bifhop Hoadly’s liberal and truly Chriftian fenti- 
ments. 


Art..21. The Right of Protefant Diffenters to a complete Toleration, 
afferted; or, An hittorical Review of their Situation under the Laws 
impofing the Sacramental Teft on Perfons admitted to Offices ; 
and fhewing the Impofition of that Teft to be unjuft with refpec 
to the Proteftant Diffenters of England and the Natives of North 
Britain, as well as inexpedient ; with an Anfwer to the Objection 
urged from the Aé of Union with Scotland ; and Proofs that the 
prefent is the proper Time for applying to Parliament for the ne- 
ceffary Redrefs. ‘To which is added, a Poftfcript, in Reply to 
the Arguments of Bifhop Sherlock on the Teft Laws. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Johnfon. 1787. 

The Author takes a wide range, and includes, in this treatife, 
every thing relative to his fubje&t.—Confidering the fhort time + al- 
lowed for the writing and publifhing a work produced on the {pur of 
the occafion, we think the Author has acquitted himfelf with reputa- 
tion.— Whoever wifhes for a complete view of the arguments, parti- 
cularly thofe that have-been urged in favour of the Diffenters, may 
be referred to this pamphlet. 


Art. 22. Odbferwations on the Cafe of the Proteftant Diffnters. By a 
Lay Member of the Church of England. 8vo. 6d. Debrett. 
The Cafe, above mentioned, was a paper circulated by the Dif- 
fenters and their friends, at the time of their late application to Par- 
liament, and was allowed, on all hands, to be well drawn up. 
Many candid readers, indeed, pronounced it uzaz/werable; yet here 
is an anfwer to it, and not a contemptible one. 


Art. 23. Letter to the Rt. Hon. William Pitt, on the Subje&s of Tolera- 
tion and Church Eftablifoments ; occafioned by his Speech againft the 
Repeal of the Teit and Corporation Aéts, on the 28th of March 





* «Let the Throne fupport the Church, the Church fupport the 
Throne, and God will fupport both.’ Dedication. 
t Only fix weeks. The piece contains 227 pages. 
i 1737. 
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1787. By J. Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. &c, &¢. 8vo.° 1s. 

Johnfon. . 

The Doétor expoftulates very freely with Mr. Pitt for the part he 
took in oppofition to Mr. Beaufoy’s motion; and gives him fome 
wholefome admonition, as well as much good initruction on the fub- 
je&; hoping that the mind of the young Minifter ‘ may ftill be open 
to conviction, and that, on a future occafion, he will be more zealous 
to do juftice to the Diffenters, on account of his having been the 

rincipal means of denying it to them at prefent.” We apprehend, 

owever, that his paf oppofition to their caufe, is but a forry pro- 
mife of his being more favourably inclined toward them in future. 
What weight the good Doétor’s words will have with him, remains 
to be feen.—-This pamphlet contains alfo (perhaps not very /ea/on- 
ably) a recital of fome farther claims of the Diflenters, on the juftice 
and liberality of government.—Nor does the zealous writer forget 
the particular advancement of the Unitarian intereft. 


Art. 24. The Subftance of the Speech delivered by Henry Beaufoy, E/9. 
in the Houfe of Commons, on the 28th of March 1787, on his 
Motion for the Repeal of the Teft and Corporation Aéts ; includ- 
ing alfo the Subitance of his Reply. 8vo. 1s. Cadell. 

This fpeech does Mr. Beaufoy much credit. It is introduced by 
the following prefatory advertifement: ‘ The late debate in the 
Houfe of Commons, was on a fubject fo interefting, not only to the 
whole body of Proteftant Diffenters in this kingdom, but to all the 
friends of civil and religious liberty, that nothing could be more na- 
tural than a defire to be acquainted with the arguments advanced on 
the occafion. Accordingly, feveral Gentlemen have been urgent 
with Mr. Beaufoy, to favour them with the fubftance of what was 
delivered by him in moving the Queftion, and in the courfe of his 
Reply. To this requeft he has obligingly acceded, and it is with 
particular pleafure that the Editor commits the fpeech to the prefs ; 
being perfectly fatisfied that it cannot fail of difplaying, in a clear 
and ftrong light, the juftice, the Wifdom, and the good Policy on 
which the motion was founded, It is hoped, that what was fo ably 
and energetically urged by the reft of the gentlemen who fpoke in 
the debate, will, in fome form or other, be laid before the Public: 
nor need the reafonings be feared that were produced on the oppofite 
fide of the queftion, from whatever high and eminent quarters they 
might come. The Cafe of the Proteftant Diffenters requires only to 
be ‘maturely confidered and thoroughly underftood, in order to render 
their applications for redrefs finally fuccefsful.’ 


PoLice. 

Art. 25. Confiderations on the Bills for the better Relief and Employment 
of the Poor, &c. intended to be offered to Parliament this Seflion. 
By Thomas Gilbert, Efqg. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 1787. 

Mr. Gilbert has intitled himfelf to the grateful acknowledg- 
ments of the Public, for his long and unremitted attention to the 
great object of reforming the laws for the provifion of the poor: 
and thofe gentlemen in all parts of the country, who have turned 
their thoughts to the fame important fubject, cannot better dif- 
charge their obligations to their country, than by co-operating in 
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the benevolent defign. A gentleman who figns himfelf Tho. B, 
Bayley, and dates from the Hope near Manchetter, is now confi« 
dering Mr. Gilbert’s plan, in a courfe of letters in the London 
Chronicle, ‘which, when finifhed, will probably be colleéted in a 
feparate publication: and any plan of innovation, and of fuch a 
national magnitude, cannot be too much difcufied. | 

Mr. Gilbert obferves that ‘ in order to carry into execution the 
principle of union and incorporation, it is propofed to divide each 
county into diftricts. In doing this, it is not meant to confine our- 
felvés to hundreds, which may be as much too Jarge in many cafes, 
as parifhes are too fmall. It is not eafy for the legiflature to pre- 
feribe what number of parifhes fhould be comprifed in each of thefe 
diftri€ts ; and to adopt a divifion, like that into hundreds made 
8co years ago, and for far other purpofes, would be committing 
the fuccefs of a very important obje&t to mere chance. It is there- 
fore intended, that certain Commiffioners fhould be named in the 
bill for each county; and that they, as perfons beft qualified from 
their refidence and knowledge of the country, fhould preferibe what, 
and what number of parifhes fhould be thrown into a diftic. But, 
as experience has fhewn. that it is poflible to carry this fcheme of 
incorporation too far, it is meant to confine the number in each 
diftri& to feven, eight, nine, or ten parifhes. It is alfo intended, 
that all cities and great towns, confilting of more parifhes than one, 
fhall conftitate a diftri€t by themfelves; and it is meant to except 
from this act, the metropolis, incorporated hundreds, and fuch 

arifhes as are governed by {pecial acts of parliament, unlefs they 
chufe to be taken into the fcheme.’ 

The Author ftates the fuccefs that has already attended the in- 
corporating the poor of feveral parifhes together, from returns that 
have been delivered in to the Houfe of Commons; by which it ap- 

ears that the poor-rates have been confiderably reduced in fuch 
affociated parifhes, while they have as vifibly increafed in furround- 
ing parifhes, in which the poor are maintained according to the old 
eftablifhment. He adds, ‘ I pretend to nothing but plain, fair 
reafoning upon unqgueftionable facts; and I hope I thall be juttified 
in the confidence, that what has had a good effect in fome counties 
may be likely to produce the fame good effects in the whole king- 
dom, efpecially when further improved by fuggeitions founded on 
later experience. 

‘ The other parts of the general plan, which [ have flated in 
the Heads of a Bill, &c. are more obvious than this which I have 
been endeavouring to explain and recommend, concerning the re- 
lief and employment of the poor, This is certainly the moft ma- 
terial of all, being the principal movement, to which the others are 
only fecondary and affiftant: this is pointed at as the moft prefling 
evils but a general fcheme for the regulation of the poor J ‘hall 
never confider as complete without the others. Should the firft bill 
be fo fuccefsful as to meet the ideas of the beft judges, and receive 
the approbation of Parliament, the others will be taken up in their 


due order. 
‘ The whole {cheme, if executed, would require fix acts of par- 
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¢ The firft, for the relief, regulation, and employment of the 
poor, which we have been examining and di(cuffing in the prefent 

amphlet. 

7 ‘A fecond (which feems a neceflary appendage to the firft), for 
raifing the cafual.and contingent fund, mentioned in the Heads of a 
Bill, &c. ‘This is to arife from a tax on dogs, and Sunday-tolls 5 
and, with his Majefty’s permiffion, the forfeitures and penalties now 
levied before juftices of peace, with the fines, amercements, and 
recognizances taken and laid by juftices of peace, or in courts of 
aflize, gaol-delivery, or quarter feflions:in each county. | See the 
Heads of a Bill, &c. p. 15, 16, 28. wd | 

‘ A third, for collecting and digefting into one ftatute all fuch 
provifions in the prefent poor Jaws as aré proper to be retained, and 
are not included in that firit bill; fo that inftead of thirty a&s of 
parliament, the whole fyftem of the regulation for the poor may be 
comprifed in the compafs of two adts. 

‘ A fourth, is for regulating and reducing the number of ale- 
houfes, and to fubftitute a proper fund to fupply the diminution 
the revenue may thereby fuffer. See the Heads of a Bill, &c. p. 20, 
28, 29. 

. A fifth, for the more eafy recovery of {mall debts, and for cor- 
recting and preventing abufes im inferior courts. Sce Heads of @ 
Bill, &c. ps 215 29, 30- 

‘ A fixth, to revife and improve the vagrant act, 17 Geo. 2. 
C. Ss 
; If all thefe bills are paffed into laws; if the clubs and friendly 
focieties which abound in all parts of the kingdom, particularly in 
manufacturing and populous places, are promoted, and a proper 
encouragement given to their benevolent defigns; if a juft applica- 
tion be made of all public and permanent charities, under regula- 
tions to be eftablithed by Parliament, after the returns to the Houle of 
Commons have been completely inveftigated; an entire new face 
will be given to the concern of the poor. ‘This would ho doubt 
give frefh {pirit to that charity and benevolence, for which this king- 
dom has been always confpicuous. Perfons who have inclination and 
ability to beftow temporary and occafional relief, will feel encou- 
ragement to be frequent and liberal in their charities; when they 
know, from the regulations which will be produced by thefe aéts, 
that no impoftors can prefent themfelves: they will then fele& fuch 
objects for their charity as they fhall know, or fhall be recommended 
to them by friends in whom they confide, as perfons of fair cha- 
racter, and reduced to diftrefs by misfortunes, old age, or infirmi- 
ties. By the addition of fuch charities to the provilions before al- 
luded ‘to, the poor will be fo completely provided for, that there 
will be little or no occafion for a poor rate.’ 

We fincerely wifh Mr, Gilbert all the gratification that muft at- 
tend the fuccefs of his Jaudable and arduous endeavours: leaving the 
objections to which his plan of reform may be liable, and that may 
contribute to perteét our fyftem, to other well-informed pens,—of 
which we have one at hand. we 


Art. 26. Heads of a Bill for the better Relicf and Employment of the 
Poor, and for the Iinprovement of the volice of tiis Country : 
With 
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With a Supplement. Submitted to the Confideration of the 
Members of both Houfes of Parliament. By T. Gilbert, Efq. 
Svo. 1s. Wilkie. 1787. 

It would not be eafy to give any abftract of an abftra&; nor is it 
neceflary, as the whole will undergo a public difcuffion. This bill 
relates to the intended mode of uniting parifhes into diftriéts ; to the 
forming committees to fuperintend the management of the poor ; 
their refpeétive lines of duty ; propofals for the augmentation of the 
funds for the maintenance of the poor, and for other objects ; regu- 
Jations for alehoufes, &c.; fome of which articles, we apprehend, 
will fearcely meet with a cordial affent. 


Art. 27. A Draught of a Bill for the Relief and Employment of the 
Poor. With introdu@tory Remarks. With a fummary View of 
the Statutes now in being for the above Purpofe. 8vo. 1s. 
Robinfons. 1787. 

There is fo much good fenfe, upon a moft ferious fubje&, in this 
anonymous produétion, that we fhould deem it an unpardonable 
failure of duty to pafs it over lightly, without recommending it to 
the attention of all gentlemen engaged in a reform of our poor laws, 

articularly to the worthy framer of the preceding bill; who, we 

ope, is not fo devoted to a mew fyftem, as to perfitt in it, fhould it 
appear fatisfatorily, that our pre/ent fyftem requires only to be ren- 
dered more efficient. 

This writer reduces the a at we complain of to two caufes, 
the great mifapplication of parifh money, in the relief of the poor ; 
and the general neglect of the more important duty of employing 
the able poor. To remedy thefe evils, he obferves, it has been 
thought neceflary to take the poor out of the hands of the prefent 
managers, and to form plans for uniting great numbers of them un- 
der one jurifdition, and even under the fame roof: but it is {carcely 

fible to wifh that fuch ingenious theories fhould be reduced to 

ractice ; the defign being fo complicated and extenfive, and the 
object to be effected fo fimple. 

‘ Before we attempt any new eftablifhments, it would be worth 
while to confider whether parifh officers, a veftry, and a magiftracy, 
do not form an adminiftration fully adequate to the importance of 
the bufinefs, provided they were to act under the dire&tion of a law 
which fhall prevent abufes, and guard it/elf from negleG. To relieve 
the impotent, and employ the able, is the whole of their duty: to 
difcharge the firft, requires only an obedience to the law; and the 
fecond lies within the capacity of every mafter of a workhoufe. The 
virtues of charity and beneficence are the virtues of the public, and 
the wifdom of our laws has marked out who are to be the objects of 
them. Had it been intended to leave the diftribution of the paro- 
chial levies to the difcretion of parith officers, thefe, and many other 
excellent qualities, would be neceflary to form the charaéter of a 
goer overfeer ; but though the contrary is the fact, the kingdom 

as, for near two centuries, fuffered itfelf to be taxed at the plea- 

fure of ignorant aye under pretence. of charity ; while the con- 
tributions have been fo managed, as to increafe the miferies they 
were intended to remove. 
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‘ © If, in the returns ordered to Parliament relative to the poor- 
yates, one of the articles required had been ‘* an average of the di/- 
burfements for the relief of impotent poor,” it would have given a very 
decided proof how far the expenditure of two millions and a half.ex- 
ceeds the original intention—perhaps it may fairly be fet at three 
parts in four.’ ' 

He obferves, with other writers on political ceconomy, that the 
increafe of the induftrious poor is an increafe of the riches of a king- 
dom ; but he affirms, that an increafe of the impotent poor, beyond 
a certain proportion, is an impoflibility, except in cafes of petti- 
lential difeafe. The increa/e of the poor, therefore, of which we 
hear fo much, is mere found, and fignifies nothing: the only objects 
of charity among the poor are thofe who would work, but are 
not able, 

‘ As to county workhoufes,’ he adds, * they feem very excep- 
tionable in many views ; for, though the feveral gradations of power 
neceflary to their management may be formed with great harmony 
and precifion, yet the whole edifice may be conftruéted upon fand. 
But without calculating the probability of their failure by the com- 
plicated fcale of arrangement fuch eftablifhments mutt require ; 
without reprobating the idea of continuing the prefent poor-rates 
for a courfe of years, with rhe hope only that they may one day be 
diminifhed ; without adverting to the little probability of the dura- 
tion of that energy which firft fets it 4-going, or the impolicy of 
draining fo many parifhes of their able poor to collec them on one 
{pot ; it is fufficient to be acquainted with the nature of parifh bufi- 
nefs, to be convinced of the pernicious confequences of fuch a 

lan. Let us fuppofe only a poor man out of work, with a wife 
and family, all able to do fomething, but (as is toa much the cafe 
at prefent) trufting folely to his induftry for fupport :—either,this 
man muft have relief from the overfeer, for himfelf and al? bis 
family, or they muft go to the county workhoufe. ——To relieve 
them, there muft be a difcretionary power without doors, as well as 
within; which would be more likely to double our grievances than 
to leflen them. On the other hand, to remove them from their 
little habitation to the workhoufe, would be a feverity more deferv- 
ing the name of corre¢tion than relief. Should it be urged, it isa 
correction. they deferve ; for without idlenefs or improvidence they 
might have guarded againft the day of neceflity—But what if they 
have been unfortunate? At any rate this houfe of charity is con- 
verted into a houfe of correétion; and muft always be confidered as 
fuch, whenever it is reforted to in cafes of temporary diftrefs. By 
the fimple eftablifhment of parifh workfhops fuch poor people might 
relieve themfelves ; and by repairing to it in the day-time, and 
receiving what they earned, they would be enabled to return to 
the comforts of their own fire-fide, and be at liberty to engage in 
any other occupation that might offer.’ 

It thould follow from this reafoning, that our alarms refpecting 
the poor have their fource only in mifmanagement. Before then 
we unhinge the prefent fyftem, in favour of expenfive, and, not- 
withftanding partial trials of a few years, hazardous experiments, 
let us attend: to a writer, who tells us, that a ‘ revifionary act 
Rev. April, 1787. Bb which 
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which thall make the fpirit of the 43d Eliz. the main obje& of alf 
its provifions, which fhall adopt only fuch of the other ftatutes as 
have a manifeft tendency to the fame principles, and with the affitt- 
ance of other regulations fhall digeit the whole into one uniform 
fyftem, will furmount every obftacle, and produce a reform at once 
fimple, certain, and immediately beneficial. But then fuch an aé& 
muft leave nothing to the diligence, nothing to the difcretion, of 
thofe who are to execute it—1T MUST EXECUTE ITSELF.” 

The draught of the propofed aét follows, drawn up according to 
the preceding ideas ; in which the deviations from the prefent laws 
are diftinguifhed by being printed in a different character. This we 
do not mean to enter into, further than to obferve, that the over- 
feers in each parifh are made one half of them ower/eers of relief, and 
the other half ower/eers of the working poor, to fimplify the objects of 


their attention. WN. 
PoLITICAL,. , 


_ Art. 28. The Speech of the Right Hon. William Pitt, on introducing 
the Plan for confolidating and fimplifying the Duties of the Caf- 
toms, before a Committee of the Houfe of Commons, February 
26th, 1787. 8vo. 6d. Lowndes. 
The advantage of fimplifying any intricate fabjeé& is fo obvious, 
that the bare propofal is inviting ; and the plan for fimplifying the 
cuftoms was {fo well explained by the minifter, that, ftrange to add, 
all oppofition was difarmed, and even 4is propofal was unanimoufly 
accepted.—The publifher of this Speech propofes, fpeedily, to give 
to the public the New Book of Rates. N. 


Art. 29. The true Policy of Great Britain confidered. By Sir Francis 
. Blake, Baronet. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 1787. 

Sir Francis Blake’s propofal for the. liquidation of the national . 
debt, like an act of parliament, requires fubfequent propofals for | 
explanation and amendment *. He zow tells us, that 

* A thought occurs, whether it would not be more advantageous, 
as well as fatisfactory, to fimplify the plan throughout: it goes 
already to the utter abolition of taxes, let it go to cuftoms in like 
manner ; let us make of this ifland a free port, and let the whole re- 
venue be collected by a pound rate, which will then raife as much at 
five, as is now produced at fifteen fhillings. That is to fay, it will 
raife a revenne of fifteen millions, fuppofing that part of the income 
of individuals which is here {poken cf, to be no more than fixty 
millions per annum. And, therefore, fetting afide for the public ex- 
penditure, the round fum of 14,500,c00/. there will remain a clear 
annual overplus of half a million. How this fhould be employed has 
been faid already; but of that faying fo {weet is the found, and fo 
much in tune with Britifh ears, I cannot help repeating,——** That of 
all poflible applications of a furplus revenue, the beft and wifett 
is the naval fervice.” ‘To throw back the remnant into our pockets, 
what would it do for us? It would add to the annual weight of our 
purfe—What? T'wo-pence in the pound! QO! well indeed might 
Britain fay, degenerate fons, if fuch a circumftance could weigh 








* See Rev. vol, Ixxiv. p. 461. vol. Ixxv. p. 142. 
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woon our minds, if fuch a fum were better faved in our conceit, thak 
freely {pent to gain us in return the loft dominion of the feas. As to 
all other lofs, I look upon it as nothing, compared with the lofs of 
our naval fuperiority, for that involves our certain and fpeedy 
downfal.’ 

He is a determined enemy to any commercial intercourfe with 
* our ancient deadly foes,’ who are fortifying Cherburgh, and will 
be our foes for evermore. ‘To take them for friends he confiders as 
taking poifon, which puts us palit the power of caution. But, may 
not fome future thoughts occur to temper the harfhnefs of thefe? Let 
us wait a little. 

In the interim, it is impoffible to avoid hinting how much his 
language is expofed to objection, though it is fcarcely worth the 
trouble of defcending to inftances of his careleffnefs. ‘Towards the 
clofe, indeed, he becomes inflated by a contemplation of his pro- 
pofal, and declaims like an improvifatore poet, in a kind of meafured 
profe, that ight be cut out for theatrical ufe. One {pecimen verba- 
tim may fuffice. 

‘ Now this, my countrymen, is our. look out ; 
And is it not the king’s in like degree ? 
Himfelf and all his fortunes, are they not 
Embarked with us and ours? 
The general good and fafety of the whole, 
Is therefore his no lefs than our concern. 
No feverance of our intereft can take place 
While each performs his duty. 
The good which comes, the evil which befals, 
Is fo re{pectively to him and us ; 
Nor can we have a with of any public kind, 
Confiftently diftiné&t from one another, 
So intimately clofe are we conjoined, 
So firmly knit and riveted together. 
‘ Thefe points premifed, we cannot fail to fee 
_ What grofs abfurdity, &c *.’ = 4 
Art. 30. The Letters of a Friend to the Rockingham Party, and of an 

Englifhman. 8vo. 2s. Stockdale. 1787. 

A mere fcolding-bout between two correfpondents in the Public 
Advertifer, collected and printed by one of the parties to fhame the 
other ;—— and for the emolument of the printer. ’ 


Art. 31. dn Abftra& of the. Bill for manning the Royal Navy with Vo- 
dunteers. With a full Defence of its Principles and Operations, &c. 
By John Stevenfon. 8vo. 1s. Nicoll. 1787. 

Mr. Stevenfon has here advanced fuch arguments as tend to prove 
the utility of the fcheme which the bill propofes. The Pamphlet, 
befide containing an abftraét of the bill, is the fubftance of fix letters 
addrefled to William Pulteney, Efq; and ten to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; in which, Mr. Stevenfon has anfwered feveral objections 
that have been ftarted againft the bill, and fhewn many advantages 
that may arife from adopting the plan here recommended. on m1 
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* Pamphlet, p. 45, 46. 
Bb 2 Miscet- 
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MIscELLANEOUS. 


Art. 32. Fhe Speech delivered by the Order, and in the Prefence of the 
King, in the Affembly of the Notables, held at Verfai'les, the 22d of 
February 1787, by M. de Calonne, Comptroller General of the Fi- 
mances. 8vo.. 143s. 6d. Stockdale. 

The objets for which this folemn aflembly was convened, are of 
the moft important and liberal nature ; to improve the revenues of 
the ftate, by correéting abufes ; by a more equal diftribution of 
taxes ; and by freeing commerce from various reftraints, that render 
the inhabitants of one part of the country ftrangers to thofe of an- 
other. M. de Calonne gives a flattering reprefentation of the im- 
proved ftate of the national circumftances in a variety of inftances ; 
enumerates the public works now carrying on ; ftates the deficiencies 
of the finances ; and concludes with the propofed meafures for ren- 
dering them efficient. 

But though this great public affembly was called together to give 
_a kind of popular fan&tion to important regulations, it is impoflible 
to avoid remarking the ftyle in which the King and his minifter 
fpeak to them. The different orders of the ftate are not drawn toge- 
ther to confult on the beft means of promoting the public welfare ; 
but, the bufinefs being already prepared and fettled in the royal ca- 
binet, the King fays—** [ have affembled you to meet me here, that 
I may impart to you my defigns.—The plans which will be communi- 
cated to you on my part are great and important ;—and as they all 
tend to the public good, I am in no fear to confult you upon their exe~ 
cution.”? ‘The concluding words of M. de Calonne are,—** Let 
others recal that maxim of our monarchy, The plea/ure of the king is 
the law; the maxim of his Majefty is, The happine/s of the people is 
the pleafure of the King.’” The firft is to be underftood as a fanding 
maxim, the latter is no more than an explanatory declaration of what 
the prefent King’s pleafure confifts in. His people then are under 
the ftrongeft obligation to pray that he may keep /eady in his plea- 
fures, and that his reign may be /ozg; as they have his per/onal- {e- 
curity for the enjoyment of good Jaws under thofe contingencies / 

' #*,* Since the delivery of the above-mentioned {peech, M. de Ca- 
Jonne has been removed from his high office of Comptroller General 
of the Finances; but we do not perfectly underftand the nature of 
the offence which he may have given. AW 


Art. 33. Kearfley’s Table of Trades, confiderably improved. 1s. 6d. 
Kearfley. 1787. 

We noticed the firft edition of this compilement in our Review 
for September 1786, p. 234. The additions now made, confift of 
the laws relative to mafters and fervants, calculations of wages and 
rents, &c. ts pba, 


Art. 34. The Gentleman's Guide in his Tour through France. With a 
bay Map, &c. &c. 1izmo. 3s. 6d. Half-bound. Kearfley. 

1787. 

We gave an account of the firft edition of this work in our 35th 
volume, p. 31.; where we recommended it as a ufeful, though not 
an elegant publication. This edition has received feveral improve- 
ments and additions, particularly M, Necker’s account of the pro- 

2k duéts, 
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duéts, manufattories, finances, divifion of the kingdom, &c.; and 
is fo neceflary a pocket Vade mecum to thofe who travel in France, 
that we think none who need fuch information fhould be without it. 


Art.35. The Gentleman’s Guide in his Tour through Italy. ‘ia 
correct Map; and Direétions for travelling in that Country. 
izmo. 4s. 6d. Half-bound. Kearfley. 1787. 

‘ It will naturally be afked (fays this Writer), why we have 
more travels into Italy, when we have had too many already? The 
anfwer I fhall make to the queftion is this: Moft of our travelling 
books have been evidently written with a view to be read by the 
fire-fide at home, rather than to accompany a man abroad.’ This ob- 
fervation feems very juft, and the Author has adopted a contrary 
method from that which, in the above extra&, he has mentioned 
as the moft general among woyageurs ;—accordingly, his book is not 
‘to be read by the fire-fide at home,’ but to take in the pocket 
when travelling. It contains a great variety of information for 
this purpofe ; and to all who make the tour of Italy we recommend 
it as a very ufeful pocket companion. o 


Art. 35. Sketch of a Tour through Switzerland. With an accurate 
Map. 1izmo. 2s. Half-bound. Kearfley. 1787. 

© Advertifement. The following Tour is intended to fall within 
the compafs of the generality ; and is chiefly tranfcribed from a 
journal written on the fpot. Whoever would penetrate deeper into 
the natural beauties, and variety of political conftitutions in this 
interefting country, muit confult Mr. Coxe’s Travels, M. de Luc’s 
Letters, M. de Sauffure’s Voyages dans les Alpes, DiGionnaire de la 
Suife, &c.’? This is ingenuous on the part of our Author, and we 
commend him for it. His Sketch comes under the fame defcription 
as the above-mentioned two publications, vz. the not being a fire- 
fide book, but adapted for the confultation of the traveller in his 
chaife ; for this purpofe only it is calculated, and for this it is very 
ufeful and receflary, as informing the Reader concerning the beit 
inns, the roads, the curiofities in the different towns, &c. and many 
other things, which were we to enumerate, would occupy too much 
of our room. Fe 
Art. 37. Reformation ; or a Plan for abolifhing Chriftianity. Hum- 
bly fubmitted to the Confideration of the Legiflature. 1zmo. 2s. 

Becket. 1787. 

Lord Orrery, {peaking of Swift’s argument againft abolifbing Chri/- 
tianity, obferves, that ‘a {mall treatife, written with a jpirit of 
mirth and freedom, muft be more eflicacious than long fermons, or 
laborious leffons of morality.” Such was, obvioufly, Swift’s view, 
in writing that exquifite piece of wit and humour, and fach is 
plainly that of the Author of Reformation ; who tells us, however, 
that his prefent publication contains only ‘ the outlines of a plan 
projected chiefly for the good of the ftate.” Not that he is altogether 
unmindful of himfelf ; for he pleafantly adds, ‘ if, admiring my pa- 
triot-fpirit, his Majefty’s minifters fhould be pleafed to fend for me 
(and 1 very humbly éx/zwate that I am to be found at my bookieller’s 
every day about dinner-time), I fhall certainly wait on them with 


the greateft pleafure.’ 
Bb 3 One 
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One part of his plan of reformation, is to pull down all the 
cliurches, and other ufelefs places of worfhip, and, with the mate- 
rials, to erect a magnificent palace for the King; a building really 
wanted *, As the revenues of the bifhops and clergy are to be appro- 
priated to the ufe of the ftate, the Author is a little pofed to know 
what we are to do with the men / He hints at Botany Bay; but, on 
fecond thoughts, he prefers the idea of fending them ‘ forthwith to 
America.’ ‘ Yes,’ adds he, ‘ America is certainly the place for 
them. There they may be fure of finding friends, particularly the 
prelates, who will be welcomed with acclamations, and received 
with open arms.’ A few years ago, this would have been thought 
a fevere fentence for the clergy—even worfe than Botany Bay ; where, 
at leaft, they would run no rifk of the fcalping knife, or the tar- 
barrel and feather-bag : —but now, tempora mutantur ! 


La w. 


Art. 38: The Country Lawyer: containing large Abftraéts of fe- 
veral Aéts of Parliament, &c. &c. By Dr. John Trufler. 12mo. 
3s. Sewed. Murray. 1786. 

A ufefual compilation for thofe who are not in poffeflion of Burn’s 
Juftice, the books on parifh law; or works of a fimilar kind. ‘ It 
is defigned’ fays the Author, ‘ to give perfons information on fub- 
jeéts which daily occur, and which they are frequently at a lofs to 
obtain.’ There is an ample index, which will enable the inquirer 
eafily to find what he is in fearch of. R- 7 


Art. 39. The Trial at large, in feveral Informations in the Nature 
of a Quo Warranto, The King againft Mr. Amery,. one of the 
Aldermen, and Mr. Monk, one of the Common Councilmen of 
Chefter. Before Sir James Eyre and a Special Jury, at the Affizes 
at Shrewfbury, Auguitg, :786. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Cheffer, prinied, 
and fold by Lowndes, London. | 
This is merely a local affair, relative to the charters of the city of 

Chefter. To perfons interefted in the fubject, this publication may 

appear to be of importance. ge 


os 


MEDICAL. 


Art..40. 4 Effay for a nofological and comparative View of 
the Cynanche Maligna, or putrid fore Throat ; and the Scarlatina 
Anginofa, or Scarlet Fever with Angina. By William Lee Per- 
kins, M. D. Member of the Royal Medical Society at Edinburgh. 
8vo. 1s.6d. Walter, &c. 1787. , 

The extreme danger, with which the difeafes here defcribed are 
univerfally attended, is a ftrong inducement to the humane phyfician 
for minutely inveftigating their nature and determining their cha- 
racteriftics. In the beginning they aflume, efpecially in robuft habits, 
fach highly infammatory fymptoms, as may frequently miflead an 
able, much more a young and incautious praétitioner, in the method 
of cure: an injudicious bleeding on the firft, fecond, or third day 
of a putrid fever or fore throat, has been productive of more harm 


—— 





* As there would be a great furplus, might it not be applied to 
the finifhing of Carleton Houfe? 


than 
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than the power of medicine could afterwards remove; and we have 
no doubt, but that even death has frequently been the effect of the 
evacuating and refrigerating method having been too freely purfued, 
in fuch putrid cafes as put on, in their firft ftages, an inflammatory 
appearance. In cafesof fuch ambiguity, and where the life of the 

atient is fo immediately concerned, every endeavour to elucidate 
the difficulties with which the prattitioner is perplexed, and to point 
out the diftinguifhing marks of thefe difeafes, is highly laudable; 
and where that endeavour, as is the cafe in the prefent learned per- 
formance, is well executed, the medical art receives confiderable 


improvement; of which the public at large muit finally reap the 


benefit. 
,o~ PFU 
HoRTICULTURE. 


Art. 41. The Gardener’s Pocket Diionary; or a Syftematical Ar- 
rangement of Trees, Sh:ubs, Herbs, Flowers, and Fruits; agree- 
abie to the Linnzan Method, with their Latin and Englifh Names, 
their Ufes, Propagation, Culture, &c. By John Abercrombie, 
Author of Mawe’s Gardener’s Kalender, and other Works. 3 Vols. 
1zmo. 10s. 6d. Boards. L. Davis. 1786. 

Mr. Abercrombie has divided this work into four parts, each 
comprehended under a diftin& alphabet. The firft alphabet, which . 
is complete in the firit volume, contains a catalogue of hardy trees 
and fhrubs, which are ufually planted in avenues, fhrubberies, 
groves, &c. The Author has given the generic name, and under it, 
he enumerates the feveral {pecies that belong to it; he adds to the 
botanical names, thofe by which each {pecies and variety is known 
to Englifh gardeners; and gives particular directions for the plant- 
ing and propagating each fpecies, fhewing to what fituations and foil 
they are beft fuiced, with the ufes to which they may be applied. 
The culture of fruit trees is alfo treated in this part. 

The fecond alphabet contains thofe plants which are hardy enough 
to bear the inclemencies of our climate, and are ufually employed as 
ornaments for open borders, or for the more material fervice of the 
table. 

The third and fourth alphabets, which compofe the laft volume, 
contain thofe plants which cannot bear our climate; but are culti- 
vated in green houfes, ftoves, or hot beds. 

The work is entirely adapted for giving information to the pratti- 
cal gardener; and may be confidered as a ufeful publication, on 
account of the variety of its contents, and the perf{picuous manner in 
which the direétions are given. Ke 


s 
ScHOOL-BOOK. 


Art. 42. 4n ea/y Englifo Grammar, for the Ufe of Schools. By 
A. Murray, Schoolmatter. 1zmo. 1s. 6d. -Newcaftle printed. 
The general plan of this work is given under the three following 

heads. |. A fhort explanation of all the parts of fpeech, and their 

agreement and government reduced to grammatical rules; with 
notes, and parfing examples, in which every word is refolved at 
length. II. Additional remarks and obfervations on the feveral 
particulars of the firft part: with rules of compofition, or the 

Bb 4 proper 
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proper arrangement of words in fentences. III. Exercifes of bad 
LEnglifo, in two parts. 

Works of this kind have fo increafed on us for years paft, that jt 
feems almoft wonderful if the Authors reap any advantage from 
their publications. However, if tolerably executed, they may have 
their ufe. The prefent performance may aflift any perfon who 
wifhes to acquire a more exact and grammatical knowledge of the 
Englith language; and may alfo, we apprehend, be ufefully em- 
ployed by thofe who are engaged in the inftruction of youth. 


NoveEtl. 


Art. 43. Elfrida: or Paternal Ambition. A Novel. By a Lady. 
1zmo. 3 Vols. 7s. 6d. fewed. Johnfon. 1786. | 

A very old ftory, and dull as a * Comical fellow.’? Quzline: 
Two ancient maidens, who take delight in breaking off the mar- 
riages which are concerting in their neighbourhood, and railing at 
‘thofe which happen to be made: who are in love with every man 
they fee, but who fpread their filken nets in vain: a kind but ob- 
~ ftinate father who gives his daughter’s hand to the man fhe hates, 
while her faithful lover is driven to defpair: a gay and fafhionable 
hufband, who neglects an ami ble wife, who ruins himfelf by play, 
and who is at length obliged to quit his country on account of debt, 
&c. &c, 

That part of the narrative which reprefents the hufband of 
‘Elfrida as returned from abroad, and his wife united to another man, 
occafioned by a report of the former’s death, appears to be borrowed 
from Southerne’s tragedy of the Fatal Marriage; and the incident 
has certainly fomething affecting in it.--But it is the fate of this 
Writer to mar her tale in the telling, as Shakefpeare fays; and the 
inelegance of her language effectually deftroys the intereft of the 


{cene. A: 3 


POETRY. 


Art. 44. Dialogues of Lucian, from the Greek. Vol. III. By Mr. 
Carr. 8vo. 5s. fewed. Longman. 1786. 

The great encouragement which Mr. Carr hath received in con- 
fequence of his former tranflations of the antient wit, hath induced 
him to proceed in the fame work: and now, he confefles, he doth 
not know where he may ftop:—perhaps (fays he) not till J have 
gone through every page of Lucian, excepting only ‘ fuch reading 
as is never read ;’ and {uch as no fober man will write. In ages far 
remote from the prefent, men of wit were fometimes very dull; and 
fometimes wanted prudence. To creep after dulnefs can only ferve 
to benumb the fenfes; and to revive the language of riot, is not the 
moft decent attempt. 

Mr. Carr would by no means have his Readers fuppofe that ‘he 
hath made his tranflation of Lucian a ferious bufinefs; or that he 
hath neglected any duty of his office for fo idle an employment. 
* Duties,’ fays he, ‘ far different from converfing with wits have 
-been annexed to my life.—1 have tranflated Lucian in an evening, 
when I was not in a temper to face a graver author, and wifhed to 
forget every unwelcome occurrence of the day.’ 


+ Grave 
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Grave divines have been as idly employed, without having had 
the grace to make fo modeft an apology. 

Among a number of other dialogues of lefs note, the following 
compofe the principal part of the prefent volume, viz. Mercury, 
Vulcza, and Prometheus. —The judgment of the goddefles.—Menip- 

us and Philonides ; or a Confultation in the shades.—Jupiter con- 
futed.— Jupiter in Iragedy.—The Parafite.—The Liar. 

' To thefe Dialogues are fubjoined the Addrefs to the illiterate 
Buyer of Books; and the Triumphs of the Gout, tranflated into 
blank verfe, by the late Mr. Gilbert Weft, 

Many who have a relifh for the wit of Lucian will be pleafed with 
Mr. Carr for faving them the trouble of feeking for it at the firft 
hand: and thofe who with to revive their knowledge of the original, 
will find the affiftance of this ingenious, and, on the whole, faithful 
and animated tranflator, of great fervice ; though the fcholar will : 
fied little information from the notes, which in general are unim- y77 eggre— 
portant, and in one or two inflances impertinent, and abfurd : 
the Tranflator feems to have miftaken them for ftrokes of wit. 

For our account of Vol. I. fee Rev. vol. xlix. p. 161; and of 
vol. II, Rev. vol. Ixi. p. 67. B~ k. 


Art. 45. Indian Verres, a Satire. 4to. ys. Flexney. 1787. 

It is nor, to us, avery clear point who is the Verres of this fu- 
rious Satirift; but if Mr. Haftings is the intended object of his out- 
rage, the unfortunate Governor may, at leaft, confole himfelf 
with this reflection, that of all the mifdeeds of which he can pofiibly 
be accufed, his worit enemy, even Mr. Burke himfelf, will not fay, 
that, poet as Mr. H. is, he ever made verfes fo bad as thefe, 


Art. 46. The Pleafures of Retirement: a Poem. By R—t B-—n, 
4to. 1s. Cambridge, printed forHodfon. 1786. 

A fondnefs for rural fcenery, and ftill life, generally befpeaks an 
amiable, though perhaps n indolent difpofition: it may alfo excite 
abundance of paftoral and romantic ideas; but all this does not 
conititute a poet. 

It was impoffible to read the verfes before us, without recolleé- 
ing the following well known couplet : 


‘ Ah! filly I! more filly than my fheep, 
¢ Which on the flowery plains I once did keep.’ 
PHILIPS, 


Art. 47. The ProteGion of Providence: an Ode, facred to the Fame 

of Mr. Howard. 4to. 1s. 6d. Cadell. 1787. 

Did not the name of Howard (the prifoners friend !) confecrate 

every thing on which it is ftamped, this wild, and very peculiar pa- 

negyric might have drawn from us a few critical obfervations ;—but, 

it Is a well-meant complimeut to an excellent man ;—and, as fuch, 
let it pafs. 


Art. 48. 4 Congratulatory Epifile to Peter Pindar, E/g; on his va- 
rious Publications. 4to. 1s. Turpin. 1787. 

An inferior Poet ferioufly abufes Peter Pindar for his abufive 
writings. With equal fuccefs would fome grave divine afcend a 
mountebank’s flage, in order to preach down the Merry Andrew. 

THEOLOGY. 
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THEOLOGY. 


Art. 49. Remarks upon Dr. Prie/tley’s Second Letters to tbe Archdeacon 
of St. Albans, with Proofs of certain Facts afferted by the Arch- 
deacon. 8vo. 2s. Robfon. 1786. 

The Archdeacon, in the outfet of this pamphlet, confiders Dr. 
Prieftley ‘ as an infufficient antagouilt;? and viewing him in that 
hamble light, the ecclefiaftical dignitary feems afhamed of engaging 
gn a conteit where even victory would add nothing to his fame. 

‘I was well fatisfied, fays the Archdeacon, that in any conteft 
with Dr. Prieftley, I was at liberty to izdulze my indolence, without 
feeming to defert my caufe: that his book, abounding with new 
fpecimens of confident ignorance (which in thofe fubjects 1s the moft 
prominent feature in his writings), and in expreflions of fiery refent- 
ment and virylent invective, carried with it, as I thought, its own 
confutation to unprejudiced readers of all defcriptions: to the 
Jearned reader, by the proof which it furnifhes of the author’s in- 
competency in the fubjeét: to the unlearned reader, by the con- 
fcioufnefs which the fiercenefs of his wrath betrays of a defect of 
argument.’ 

Having produced a few inftances to prove Dr. Prieftley’s zxcom— 
petency to write on fuch’ fubjeéts as fall within the prefent contre- 
verfy, our Author fays, ‘ thefe and many other glaring inftances of 
upfinifhed criticifm, weak argument, and unjuftifiable art, to cover 
the weaknefs and fupply the want of argument, which muft ftrike 
every one who takes the trouble to lock through thofe fecond letters, 
put me quite at eafe with refpect to the judgment which the public 
would be apt to form between my antagoniii and me, and confirm- 
ed me in the refolution of making no reply to him, and of troubling 
the public no more upon the fubject, except fo far as might be ne- 
ceflary to eftablifth fome facts, which he hath fomewhat too peremp- 
torily denied, and to vindicate my character from afperfions which 
he hath too inconfiderately thrown out. 

« The matters of fact which I mean to prove, are thefe ; 

* I. Origen’s want of veracity in difputation. 

* II. The exiftence of orthodox Hebrew Chriftians at Jerufalem, 
after the time of Adrian. 

¢ II]. The decline of Calvinifm, amounting almoft to a total ex- 
tinGtion of it, amongft the Englith Diffenters.’ 

It would afford little inftruétion, and ftill lefs entertainment, to 


our readers, if we were to detail the arguments and authorities by 


which the learned Archdeacon endeavours to eftablifh his theory. 
The fubje& is hackneyed on both fides, and the curiofity of the public 
hath been completely exhautted. PB mn 


Art. 50. Letters to Dr. Horfley. Part II. Containing an Anfwer 
to his Remarks and Letters, Part H. ‘To which are added, Stric- 
tures on Mr. Howes’s ninth Number of Obfervations on Books 
ancient and modern. By Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S.  8vo. 
1s, 6d. Johnfon. 1787. 

Dr. Prieftley purfues the Archdeacon ftep by ftep, and in his turn 

Sweers likewife, though the mode of {neering is different. Dr. Hor- 

fley’s {neer lurks in his eye-brows. Dr, Prieilley’s {neer is perched 


9 upon 
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apon his nofe, They little confider, all the while, where is the 


{neer of the byftanders! 
O Fane! a tergo quem nulla Ciconia pinfit. 

‘ I am endeavouring, by all the means in my power (fays our 
Author), to roufe the attention of thinking men in this country to 
the corrupt ftate of religion that is eftablifhed in it; and efpecially 
to convince them of the mifchievous tendency of worfhipping Chrift 
as God, when Chriftianity difclaims all knowledge of any other 
God than one, and that the God and Father of Chrift: being con- 
fident, that when this is effeéted (and towards this confiderable pro-~ 
grefs is making vifibly every day, and it hath met with no obftruce 
tion fince the commencement of this controverfy) not only will the 

refent forms of Trinitarian worfhip be abolifhed, but my country- 
men will then thank me and my friends for what we have contri- 
buted towards fo glorious a revolution.—And I truft that a fire, 
ftill more deftructive to error and fuperftition, and confequently to 
all ecclefiaftical eftablifhments in the world, which are built upon, 
and promore them, will be raifed by the concurrence of your fea- 
fonable pains in blowing up the flame of this controverfy, which 
will not, I truft, be extinguifhed, till its end be effectually anfwer- 
ed. You will never, then, in this very critical fituation, when the 
enemy is at the very gate, and fcaling every rampart of your old and 
ruinous fortrefs, indulge yourfelf in your foft couch of preferment, 
but, together with your brethren, e.ert yourfelf pro aris et focis.’ 

The bread cathedral /neer will be the ftaunch churchman’s com- 
ment on the foregoing paflage; while the exulting Non. Con. will 
be ready to cry out, ** Oh! for a pluck at the wh— of Babylon’s 


** red petticoat !” ) I 
‘Art. 51. Ae Abftrad of the Go/pel-biftory, in Scripture* Language, 


1zmo. 6d. Johnion. 1786. 

‘ The narrative ftyle of the Gofpel,’ fays this writer, ‘ is pecu- 
Jiarly well fuited to difplay the evidence, purity, and perfeétion of 
the charatter and religion of Jefus, and the excellencies of his man- 
ner of teaching; as well as to enforce the Chriftian motivés to the 
practice of piety and virtue.” He therefore concludes, that an abridg- 
ment of the hiftory, retaining the fcripture language, is adapted to 
comprife in a {rall compafs an higher degree of thefe feveral advane 
tages than any other method will admit. The fervice of Sunday 


Schools feems to be chiefly attended to in this little publication. H 


Art. 52. Thoughts on the Progrefs of Sociniani/m, in a Letter addreffed 
to learned, orthodox, and candid Miniiters, of all Denomina- 
tions; with a particular View to the Writings of Dr. Prieftley, 
To which is added, a Letter to Dr. Price, on his late Sermons. 
8vo, is. Buckland. 1737. 

We are told, in a prefixed advertifement, that ‘ though the fol- 
lowing letter be chiefly the compofition of one perfon, the thoughts 
it contains are thofe of feveral, with whofe united approbation they 
are publifhed.” Accordingly the plural number is ufed throughout. 

The writer acknowledges, and Jaments, the rapid progrefs of So- 
cinianifm, which is not here attributed to the fuperior learning and 
abilities of the Socinians, but to their abundant xea/, and to a want 


of 
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of it in the moft able and judicious of the orthodox. The balk of 
thofe who efpoufe the orthodox caufe are charged with want of can- 
dour toward their opponents, and an injadicious manner of ftating 
and defending the doctrines which they maintain. 

The letter then calls on the learned and candid minifters to whom 
it is addrefled, to ftand forth, and defend the injured caufe of genuine 
orthodoxy, by thewing plainly what it is, and by ufing fuch argu- 
ments only in its fupport, as wili ftand the teft of rational inveftiga- 
tion. Some ftrictures are paffed on fubfcriptions to articles of faith, 
as tending to promote the caufe of herefy rather than of truth. 

Such is the outline of this well written pamphlet; in commenda- 
tion of which we fhall briefly remark, that we have feldom, if ever, 
met witha publication, written on what are ufually termed orthodox 
principles, fo well calculated as the prefent to recommend itfelf by the 

ood temper, moderation, and truly Chriftian fpirit by which it has 
been dictated. We have perufed gt with pleafure, and we recom- 
mend it with cordiality. 

The additional letter to Dr. Price cenfures him (with what de- 
gree of juftice we leave others to determine) for the want of impar- 
tiality in ftating the fentiments of the Trinitarians; and it alfo 
charges him with inaccuracy in repreienting the peculiar opinions of 
Dr. Watts. This feeming inaccuracy, however, arofe from a very 
material typographical error in that paflage of Dr. Price’s fermons on 
which our Author animadverts. The paflage criticifed is, ‘ It * 
agrees with Arjani/m in the frange do&trine (as Dr. Watts calls it) 
of a THREE-FOLD Deity.’ Our Author juitly remarks, ‘ It appears 
entirely new that Ariani/m maintains a THREE-FOLB Deity.’ The 
pafflage in Dr. Price’s fermons fhould be read thus: ‘¢ It agrees with 
Arianifmin REJECTING the ftrange dottrine, &c.’ The word rejea- 
ing being fupplied makes the fenfe clear. Our Author has properly 
apologized for this criticifm, in a pof/cript which came to our hands 
a few days after we had perufed his pamphlet. 

’ N. B. Our account of Dr. Price’s Sermons will appear in the next 


Review. — Jr 


_—— 


S ERM ON S. 


I. Preaching Chrift crucified, the moft ufeful Method of preaching: il- 
luftrated in two Difcourfes, the Subitance of which was preached 
before an Affembly of Proteftant Diffenting Miniiters at Exeter, 
a ‘ag 6, 1786. By William Lamport. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Buck- 

and. 

The Author is not one of the cold, dry, didattic race of preachers. 
He glows with his fubject ; and the fubject expands as he purfues it. 
_ Mr. Lamport obferves, in a note, that the text which Mr. Bret- 
land chofe to preach from at a preceding aflembly, ‘ affords not the 
Jeaft encouragement to any of the Apoitle’s fucceflors to imagine, 
that they fhould be guilty of the blood of their hearers, unlefs they 
are difcuffing in the pulpit every thing which they conceive to be 
contained in the Scriptures. . . . . Bean fignifies advice given for 








* i.e. An opinion which Ds, Watts maintained in the latter part 


of his life, 
the 
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ulation of condu&. . . . The Apoftle did not ‘* fhun to declare 
Po shole pk of God.” He cial not keep back any ning eet 
was profitable both to Jew and Greek incommon. But doth not 
this circumftance evidently imply that he made known only fo much 
of what had been revealed to him as he knew would be profitable, 
but nognore? This was really his conduct towards the Corinthians, 
who fed with milk, but not with ftrong meat, becaufe they 
were not able to bear it. They could notdigeft it. Inftead of being 
ferviceable to them, he found it would prove a fource of greater ani~ 
mofity than was already among them. He did not choofe to give 
full {cope to that curiofity which inclines the mind to {peculate on 
fubje€ts which at prefent we can difcern only through a glafs darkly. 
Permit me to afk, whether there hath not been too much curiofity 
among Chriftians in every age, either like the Papift with the Jew, 
to require a fign; or, like the philofophic Proteftant and the Greek, 
to feck after wifdom ?* 
Mr. Bretland hath confidered this note as a challenge, and hath 
put in his reply in the form of an Appendix: See his Sermon, in our 


Jatt. Fans 


Il. The Duty of contending for the Faith. Preached at the Vifitation 

of the Moft Rev. John Lord Archbifhop of Canterbury, July 1, 
1786. By George Horne, D. D. Dean of Canterbury, &c. To 
which is fubjoined, a Difcourfe on the Trinity in Unity. 4to. 
1s. 6d. Rivingtons, &c. ) 
Itis much to be lamented, that religious controverfialifts, on every 

fide, are fo apt to look upon their own peculiar tenets as the ** faith 

once delivered to the faints,”’ and to ** contend for them,” as if the 

‘common falvation” depended upon their being univerfally re- 

ceived. Hence it is that Unitarians are fo zealous in eftablithin 

the doctrine of the proper Humanity of Chrift, and Athanafians, in 

maintaining his proper Divinity.—Our Author ranks himfelf in the 

latter clafs ; and, though he wifely difclaims all coercive meafures, 

confiders it as the bufinefs and * bounden duty’ of the clergy to em- 

ploy their learning and abilities in defence of the Athanafian 

fyftem. 

, Ever fince the days when, as our Author fays (how far confiltently 

with hiftoricAl truth we fhall not ftay to enquire), Athanafius flood 

Jingle againft the world and prevailed, the conteft has been kept up 

on both fides with great perfeverance and fpirit. With what effect ? 

Each party. ftill complains of the other as corrupters of Chriftianity, 

and appeals to the fame authority to decide the difpute: yet the dif- 

pute remains undecided. What is the natural conclufion from this 

fa&, but that the whole queftion is (what our Author acknowledges | 

one part of it to be) * a difputation without ideas, in which, after a 

long, tedious, intricate, and perplexed controverfy, we find our- 

felves—juft where we were—totally in ‘the dark.? Why, then, 

fhould the world be longer troubled with the fruitlefs conteft, when 

the contending parties might fo eafily meet on the ground of their 

common principles, exprefled in the language of the New Tefta- 

ment’ Butif * it muft needs be’ that thefe difputes continue, there 

13 one thing in which we heartily concur with the refpectable Author 

of thefe Difcourfer, namely, in recommending to writers on both 

fides, BREVITY. 





* A great 
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* A great book, in this way (fays Dr. Horne), is indeed a great evil, 
if the point can be fettled in a fmal! oné. The fuperfluity of naughti- 
nefs fhould be cut off ; all flourith and declamation, felf-adulation and 
perfonal altercation, rhetorical amplification and digreffion, every fen- 
tence not immediately ad rem, as ufelefs and noxious excrefcences, 

ared away ; that point difcovered on which the difpute turns, and the 
opponent clofely confined toit. Terms fhould be defined, to prevent 
poo and evafion ; arguments and objections carefully collected, 
and methodically arranged; ftated and anfwered with all poffible 
concifenefs and perfpicuity ; leaving as little room, as may be, for 
replies and rejoinders ; the fad confequence of which is, not only lofs 
of time and temper to the writers, but difguft to the readers, who 
grow weary, and, defpairing of being able to fix their opinions, refolve 
to give themfelves no farther trouble about religion.’ 


UI. Delivered, July 9, 1786, in the Surry Chapel, Blackfriars. 
Bridge, by the Rev. Mr. Venn, and publifhed, with fome Varia- 
tions and Additions. By an attentive Auditor, and humble Ad. 
mirer, in hopes it may pleafe and edify many others, as it edified 
and pleafed the Editor. 8vo. 1s. Bew. 

From the title of this ‘ermon, The good and righteous King, the 
reader might conclude it was fomewhat of a merely civil and politi- 
cal nature: but he will find it very different. The text is L/aiah, 
xxxii, 1—4. It bears fome marks of Methodifm; without being 
deftitute of learning. It alfo manifefts an-earneft zeal for morality 
and good works, together with fome reflections on minifters, on the 
fervice of the church of England, and on thofe who diffent from it. 
But, we find that Mr. Venn has difclaimed this Difcourfe by a pub- 
lic advertifement.—We have therefore nothing farther to add,—ex- 
cept the jult and fevere cenfare which falls on thofe who hive teme- 
rity and prefumption enough to publifh, under the name of another 
perfon, without permiffion or authority, a compofition furreptitioufly 
obtained: and given to the world, as hath fometimes been the cafe, 
in fuch a form, and with fuch imperfe&tions, as may ferve only to 
render it difgraceful to the reputed author.—But we do not think 
that thefe lait mentioned, difreputable circumftances, are chargeable 
on the prefent publication. H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Jo the MoNTHLY REVIEWERS. 


GENTLEMEN, 
Abi alteram partem,—is a motto you would ever with to fupport, 

in the little unavoidable controverfies of your page of Corre- 
{pondence. When you have indulged me with a hearing, the fubjeét 
will of courfe be difmiffed, as it ought. Your Correfpondent, G. B. 
has not kept ftriftly within the bounds of truth, in faying that my 
Explanatory Appeal, which you reviewed, was written in confe- 
quence of my being difowned ; when in fact my difownment, idle 
as it was, was rather in confequence of my having written the Ap- 
peal; that publication, which contained a difownment of church 
authority in fome points, being one principal charge of offence 
againft me. When G. B. fhall have learned more caution, and 
added more knowledge to his zeal, he may know that a perfon pes 
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and educated in the community of Quakers, and profefling and 
practifing the worfhip peculiar to that Society, is both legally and 
virtually a Quaker, however he may be treated, or however unfo- 
licitous he may be to avail himfelf of any Society fanction, for pub- 


lications which have no connection with it. 
Yours very fincerely, 


Bath, March 22, 1787. WILLIAM MATTHEWS. 





* * Weare obliged to 4 old Friend, for pointing out to us a mif- 
take in page 351 of our Review for November laft, refpecting the 
capacity of the Swedith anne, or the Englifh meafure correfponding 
to 100 Swedifh cubic inches. 

Prof. Celfius, in the Stockholm Aéts for 1739, has given an ac- 
curate comparifon of the itandard Swedifh foot with thofe of feveral 
other nations, and, among the reft, with the Englith foot copied by 
Graham from the Royal Society’s ftandard. He finds the Swedifh 
foot to be lefs than the Englifh, in the proportion of 1000 to 1027 ; 
and the Reviewer of the Article alluded to, calculating on a fuppo- 
fition that the inch was lefs in the fame proportion, made 100 Swedith 
cubic inches equal to g2 and a fraétion of ours; not aware, that the 
Swedith foot is divided and fubdivided decimally ; for though he had 
eften met with the expreflion decimal, or geometric inches in the 
Swedifh writers, he imagined, from this very circumftance of its 
being mentioned only in particular cafes, that this divifion was ufed 
in thofe cafes only, for facility of computation.” The fact however 
is, that the Swedifh foot is conftantly fo divided; and therefore 
though the foot itfelf be lefs, the inch, or senth part of that foot, is 
greater than the ¢we/fth part of ours: according to the proportions 
above ftated, the Swedifh inch is equal to 1,168 Englith, and the 
kanne contains nearly 1594 Englifh cubic inches. Our ingenious Cor- 
re{pondent has deduced from a different fource (the weight of a danne 
of water given by Bergman) almoit the fame conclufion, that the 
kanne is equal to nearly 160 of our cubic inches. We mutt therefore 
requeit to readers to correct the error in page 351, and read 1 daane 
equals 55 wine pints Englifh nearly. 

This gentleman thinks we ‘are miftaken alfo with regard to Mr. 
Scheele’s weights, and indeed it appears likely, confidering his pro- 
feffion, that he ufed moft commonly the medical weights ; which, in 
Sweden, are divided exactly in the fame manner as with us, though 
there is a little difference in their abfolute weights; the Swedith 
being lefs than the correfponding denominations of ours, in the pro- 
portion of 23 to 24. Wherever grains are mentioned, they belong 
ungueftionably to this {pecies of weight, for the Swedes have no fuch 
Cenomination in any other. 

Be the cafe as it may with Scheele, it is plain that Bergman ufed 
very frequently, and, we believe, in every inftance where grains are 
not {pecified, the common or civil weight; in which the pound is 
divided into 32 half-ounces, called lods or lozhs (femuncia, lothones); 
the lod into 4 guintlins or drams ; and the dram into 276% aces. In 
bis original diifertation on mineral waters, publifhed in the Stock. 
holm Aéts, he gives the contents of each of the waters he examines, 


in lods and decimals of the !od, and mentions no other weight 
throughout 
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throughout the whole. As this denomination of al/f ounce appears 
to be appropriated to the common weight, we imagine that, where- 
ever ounces \ccur, the medical weight is meant. We helieve, how- 
ever, that our tranflators have in good meafure deprived us of the 
benefit of this criterion ; for any one, who has not that particular 
object in view, wil] naturally tranflate seo alf-ounces into one ounce : 
we fufpect too that they have fometimes metamorphofed aces into 
grains, though the former is confiderably lefs than the latter: and 
when Scheele is reprefented as having burnt nine o#aces of phofphorus 
at once in aglafs matras, and is cenfured by his annotator for having 
drawn a falfe conclufion from the experiment, by not making any 
allowance for the fpace neceflarily occupied by fuch a quantity of the 
material *, we cannot perfuade ourfelves that he really did ufe any 
more than nine aces. 

The weight of a kanne of diftilled {now water is given by Bergman, 
in one of his differtations, 42250 Swedifh grains, and, in another, 
190 lods: whence the proportion of the two fpecies of weights 
with another, and with our weights, in all their denominations, may 
be eafily known. Ch: 


# In Scheele’s treatife on fre. We quote from memory, not having the book at hand. 





*.* We are favoured with W.N’s friendly communication. Had 
he carefully attended to our remarks, he could not have fuppofed 
that we charged the Aftronomer Royal with a negleé& of his duty, 
or that we even infinuated it. We are thoroughly convinced that 
he executes his office with the utmoft attention ; nor do we believe 
that any of his predeceflors have been more diligent. What we ad- 
vanced, felative to the prediftion of the comet, in our Review for 
February laft, was #ot a reflection on Dr. Mafkelyne; but a@ general 
remark, lamenting, that England, the native country of thofe aftro- 
nomers who firft determined the theory of comets, fhould’ fee an 
article in the Philofophical Tranfa@tions of the Royal Seciety of 
Lonpon, referring its readers to the determination of the Academy 


of Sciences at Paris. , 


a 





. §*§ The two pamphlets, concerning which, inquiry is made, in a 
letter bearing the poft-mark of the L/e of Wight, will doubtlefs be 
noticed ; but they muft wait their turn, with a multitude of other 
publications, which, though neceffarily delayed, are not overlooked. 
We fhould be happy if the limits of our Journal were more adequate 
to the extent of our plan: the patience of authors, and the ‘ friends 
of authors,’ would not, then, be fo frequently exercifed. 


ttt In anfwer to Zgnotus, who enquires concerning the character 
ef a ome entitled, ‘* The Rational Dame,’’—we have no fuch article 
n our lift, 


1st We are forry that it is not in our power to affift ZL. £. in pro- 
curing foreign books mentioned in our Appendixes, &c. We always 
recommend enquirers to Mr. Elmfley in the Strand. 


*4* Mr. Woodboufe muft excufe our not publifhing the intelli- 
gence his letter conveys. We are cbliged to him for it, but 


De mortuis nil nifi bonum. 




















